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For administrative purposes the district is divided into three ansrmre- 
subdivisions, viz., Chapri, G opalganj and Siwin. The Chapré TRATWs 
or hoadquarters subdivision is under the direct superv ision of the awo 
Collector, while each of the other two subdivisions is in charge of *747% 

@ Subdivisional Officer At Chapra the Collector is assisted by a 

staff of Deputy Collectors, consisting generally of five officers, one 

of Whom is sometimes a Joint Magistrate; in addition to this, 
regular staff, there is a Deputy Collector in charge of Excise and 
Inoome-tax, and also occasionally an Aasistant Magistrate and 

one or two Sub Deputy Collectors The Subdivisional Officers 

of Gopalganj and Siwan are usually asasted by a Sub-Deputy 
Collector For the administration of the Opium Department, 

the district constitutes a division called Aliganj, with two sub- 
divisions, Chapri and Aliganj Siwau each of which is under 

the supervision of a Sub-Deputy or Assistant Opium Agent. 

Under the provisions of Act XIII of 1857, tho Collector is 
ex-officio Deputy Opium Agent, but in practice he takes no part 

in the admin stration of the Department. 

The revenue of the district under the main heads rose from Revenes, 
Ra, 20,22,000 in 1880-81 (when the income tax had not been 
imposed) to Rs. 22,2),000 in 1890-91, and to Hs, 25,17,000 in 
1900-01. In 1906-07 it amounted to Ks. 26,52,000, of which 
Ra, 12,66,000 were derived frora land revenue, Rs 5,38,000 
from" excise, Re. 4,16,000 from stamps, Rs, 3,71,000 from cesses 
and Rs. 61,000 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue aggregated Rs. 12,55,000 in tend 
1880-81, Rs. 12,49,000 in 1890-91, and Ke. 12,70,000 in 1900.01, reveous 
but fell to Rs. 12,66,900 in 1906-07. In the year last named 
the current demand was Re. 12,67,000 payable by 5,655 estates ; 

RBs. 12,383,000 being due from 5,539 permanently-settled estates, 
" Re. 15,000 from 77 temporarily-settled estates and Rs. 19,000 
trom 39 estates held direct by Government. The collections of 
land revenue account for nearly half of the total revenue of the 
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The excise revenue increased from Rs. 3,22,741 in 1602.93 
to Rs. 3,64,314 in 1900-01. Since that year there hes been a 
stead§ growth in the reosipts, and in 1904-05 they amounted to 
Re. 4,72,514, the increase during the quinquennium being 20-8 
per cent. The annual incidence of excise revenue during this 
period was, however, less than in any of the North Gangetic 
districts of the Patna Division. In 1906-07 the receipts increased 
to Rs, 5,38,073—a total exceeded in only two districts in the 
Division, vi7, Patna and Gaya. The net excise revenue was 
Rs. 2,159 per 10,000 of the population or a little over 3 annas 
s head, as compared with tho Provincial average of Rs. 2,528 
per 10,000. 

The grester portion of the exciso revenue is derived from the 
selo of country spirit propared by distillation from molasses and 
the flower of the mahud tree ( Bassa Jittfolia). The receipts from 
this soureo amounted in 1906-07 to Its. 3,455,000 or more than 
three-fifths of the total exciso revenue The manufacture and 
sale of country spirit are carmed on under what 1s hnown as the 
dual system, «.e., there is a central distillery which serves Chapr& 
and 8 small area round it, and there are ouistills for the supply 
of the reat of tho district, There are 26 shops for the sale of 
distillery liquor and %5 shops selling outetill lyuor, f¢., one retail 
shop for the sale of country spint to every 21,707 persons; the 
average consumption of the former liquor is 133 proof gallons 
and of the latter 74 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population. 
The consumption of the fermented liquor known as fait is not 
so great, but in 1906-07 its sale brought in Ns. 68,537. Imported 
liquors have found no favour with the bulk of the people, both 
because they are unable to afford them, and also because they 
prefer the country spirit and td: they have drunk for generations 
past. The receipts from both the latter represent an expenditure 
of Re. 1,885 per 10,000 of the population, a figure higher than 
that returned by any district in the Division except Patna and 
Gays, bs * 

The receipts from hemp drugs and opium account for practi- 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue The greater part 
(Ra. 80,858) is derived from the duty and license foes on gdnya, 
t.¢., the dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
(Cannabie satira) and the resinous exudation on them. The 
consumption of hemp drugs is, however, less than in any other 
district in the Division except Muzaffarpur, the expenditure 
being Rs. 385 per 10,000 of the population, as compared with the 
Divisional average of Ra 476. On the other hand, opium is nat 
winch used; in 1906-07 the duty and license fess on this dritg 
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brought in only Pa. 2,482, representing an expenditure of Re. 10 
per 10,000 of the population, as compared with the DjVisional 
average of Ra, 45 per 10,000. 

For preventive purposes, the district is divided into several 
cireles, each in charge of a Sub-Inspector of Excise, with a 
Deputy Inspector, whose duty it is to supervise the work of theaa 
subordinate officers, the whole being under the control of a Special 
Deputy Coliector of Excise. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a sourde Stamps, 
of income to that derived from excise. The receipts from this 
source increased from Rs. 3,52,730 in 1896-97 to Ra, 4,16,658 
in 1906-07 or by 2) per cent., the increase being due to the 
retransfer of the Subordinate Judge's Court of Champfran ‘to 
Chapr&, where all the important original and appellate civil work 
of Champ§ran is carried on, Tho sale of court-fee stamps, which 
in 1906-07 realized Rs. 3,02,986, is by far the most important 
item in the receipts from judicial stamps. Among non-judicial 
stamps, impressed stamps account for Its. 82,587 or nearly the 
whole of the receipts under this head, 

Road and public works cesses arc, an usual, levied at Cesses. 
the maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, The current 
demand in 1906-07 was Ke. J.59,088, the groater part of whieh 
(Rs, 3,67,052) was payable e 18, 440 revenue-paying estates, 
while Rs. 2,036 were due from 70 revenuo-free estates, The 
number of tenures assessed to cesses was 17,855 or nearly the 
same as the number of estates, while the number of recorded 
shareholders of estates and tenures was 47,318 and 16,219 
respectively. 

In 1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogether Rs, 82,168 Income 
paid by 2,941 assessees, of whom 1,724, paying Ks. 19,642, had * 
incomes of Rs 500 to Rs. 1,000. At that time the minimum 
income assessable was iis. 500, but this was raised in 1908, by 
the Income-Tax Amen iment Act of that year, to Rs. 1,000 per 
annum, thereby affording relief to a number of petty traders, 
money-lenders and clerks; and the number of assoasees oohse- 
quently fell in 1903-04 to 1,193, the net collections being 
Rs. 67,053. In 1906-07 the easunt collected was Rs. 60,872 
paid by 1,248 asecssees. The realizations are chiefly on account 
of grain and money-lending, the renting of houses, and trade... 
Phere are 9 offices for the registration of sssurances nye 
Act ITI of 1877. At the headquarters station (Chapra) the 
District Bub-Registrar deels, ss usual, with the documents: 

there, and assiste the District Magistrate, who is 


go-cfficis District Registrar, i a ims 
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Bub-Registrars who ate in charge of the othor registration offioed. 
The average number 
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Apwi- Tho Civil Courts ara thoss of fhe Dist wf Judge, of two 
Bubordinate Fudges, and of five Munafs siz. three Munsifs 
rome, plationod at Chapreaulone Wanaf at cach of the sulidis istonal 
Cll etations of Gopdgany and Siwan Of lat + curs there has been 
janice considerable increase im the numb r of suits under the ront 
laws. ‘Tho reasons for the incr -asfd lntizitun about {ifle are that 
the settlement operations brought dispntcs to a head and made 
it novvssary for the person who lost his cas hb fore the Revenue 
Officer to apply to the Civil Gourt or forfeit his damm porma- 
nently The reasons forthe ma as in rot snits are that the 
reoord of nghts which has now been pr parsd affords facilities to 
landlords for tho recovery of the r rents through the Courts, and 
that their possession of a tithe-deod in the reeerl of mghts has 
strongthoned the position of the fenants and enabled them to 
withstand any ulsgal coercion which may be practised by the 
landlords hus, the sammédirs now avea record of rights on 
which they ca. safely rely in order to prove the relationship of 
landlords aud tonants, whoreas previously thoy were deterred 
from litigation by the fear that ths papers fled by them would 
not be accepted vy the Courts and on the other hand, the tenanta, 
relying on the same record, will not pay rents for which there is 
no legal lability, and therefore compel the landlords to reeort 
to fhe Courts to prove ther claims 
Crtratoat Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Jutice Judge, the District Magistrate and the Magistrates subordinate to 
him. The sanctioned staff at Chapri consists in addition to the 
District Magistrate, of four Deputy Jagistrates of the first clam 
and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class, Besides 
these officers, an Assistant Magistrate and one or two Bal+ 
Deputy Magistrates exercising second or third class powers aré 
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‘eometimes posted there. The Subdivisional Officers at ve 
genj and Siwan are almost invariably officers vested with 
elass powers, and are usually assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
of the seoond class. There are also Benohes of Honorary Magi» 
trates at Chapri, Gopalganj and Siwin. 

The commonest crimes are burglary, theft, cattle lifting and Orme. 
rioting. In the quinquennium ending in 1904 thore were more 
cases of rioting than in any other of the North Gangetio distriots 
of the Pstna Division except Champaran, the average being 46 
perannum. The majority of these cases, however, are of « petty 
nature; they are genorally connected with land disputes er with 
disputes arising out of cattle trespass or questions of irrigation. 
Burglaries are very frequent, 6,773 cases, or 1,334 per annum, 
occurring in the same qunquennium, Dacoities and robberies are 
comparatively rare, for though the district contains gahgs of 
professional criminals, they make it their practice to oommit their 
depredations in other districts as far away from their homes 
as possible, Infanticide is unusually common, no lesa than 62 
cases occurring in the 10 yoars ending in 1905, No other district 
has such a record, but Shahabid with 50 cases was nearly 
as bad; these two districts saocounted for over half the total 
number of cases of infanticide in the whole Province during the 
decade, 

Saran is the home of a criminal tribe known as Magahiy& Criminal 

Doms. The men are inveterate thieves and burglars, carrying on 
their nefairous practices with oqual boldness and secrecy. They 
are sometimes armed with knives strapped to the fore-arm, 80 
that the blade projects from the elbow Ther women are 
equally criminal, but their part is that of the spy and informer; 
they go out on begging expeditions, in the course of which they 
obtain information as to the places where money and valuables 
are kept. When a successful raid has been made, they secrete 
and dispose of the stolen property To this end they prostitute 
their girls and corrupt any one who can ‘be of use to them; 
and it is a common thing for outsiders to be gained over by 
their attractions and blandishmente. 
“ The proper surveillance of these people presents great diff 
oulties. In Champiran, where the Magahiyé Doms are practically 
members of a wandering tribe, the matter was taken in hand 
im 1882 by the then Magistrate, Mr. Henry, and the Doms 
were brought together into three or four large settlements. Land 
wes given them and s small special police force sanctioned to keag 
watch over thom. In 1883 the reclamation of the f 

Dame of Saran was undertaken. by Mejor Skinner, the thea 
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District Superintendent of Police. It was found that in Saran, 
owing, xo doubt, to the more settled and thickly populated 
character of the district, these Doms were not the gipsy wanderers 
they were in Champaran, but that in most cases they had 
settled down in small family groups. each of which hed attached 
itself to some particular village. It was deemed impracticable, 
or at loast highly undesirable, tu attempt to break up these 
scattered groups and to bring them together into large central 
settlements as had boon done in Champaran. In the first place, 
there were no sites available, as there were in Champiran, and 
these would have had to be acquired at a very heavy cost to 
Government; in the next place, the object in view was to induce 
the Dom to take a sottled life, and this he hed already half done 
by squatting down with his family, sometimes for several genera- 
tiona, in some village which he had come to regard as his home. 

Tt was, therefore, considered best to recognize and perpetuate 
these sriall snitemd settlements; fo obtain small grants of land 
at each place from the local zamindars, for cultivation by the 
Doms, on paymont of rent in kind; to appoint ® special force 
of police to keep watch over the settlements; and to see that the 

- Doms paid proper attention to the cultivation of their lands. 
Government approved the scheme proposed, of which the salient 
points wers:—to give the adult Doins small quantities of land 
in their own villages with the view of inducing them to take 
to agricultural pursuits and to abandon their predatory habits: 
to give them presents of poultry, pigs, ete, so as to give them 
a start in life, and to try and induce them to increase their 
stook to an oxtent which would materially assist them in earning 
an honest livelihood: and to find employment for them in the 
neighbourhood of their villages Thanks fo the energy of Major 
Skinner, this programme was carried out, and it is still the system 
in force in Barat. 

Tho endeavours thus made to win the Doms from their predatory 
habits and to indus them to take tu cultivation have not 
hitherto mot with much success, but all that has-beeii done is, at 
any rate, so much to the good, and there can be no doubt but that 
the condition of the poople and the control exercised over them are 
a great improvement on the state of things that formerly pre- 
vailed. Though the settlements have not succoeded in turning the 
Magahiy’ Doms ixto honest cultivators, they are at least 
compelled to do a certain amount of work; and now that they 
have a fixed jpiace of abode where they can live, it is easier to 
deal with those who abecond for dishonest purposes under the 


. 
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At present, the Magabiyé Doms in Saran number a little over 
1,000 and live in 57 settlements, where they cultivate 583 bighas; 
a small portion of land held by absconders and imprisoned Doms, 
which would otherwise remain waste, is oultivated on the batdt 
system. Rents are usually paid to the zamindurs in kind in the 
proportion of six-sixteenths of the total produce, though some 
allow the land to be held rent-free. A small body of polios, 
consisting of an Inspector, 2 Head-constables and 22 constables, 
is maintained for the surveillance of the settlements; and there 
are 25 beat houses where the Doms sloop at night under police 
supervision, this being known as the pardosystem. Three schools, 
in which Dom children are taught reading, writing, cane and 
basket work. have heen started by the District Board at Manjhi, 
Mashrak and Mirzfipur, but, as might be expected with hereditary 
thieves, education is not popular 

The marginal table shows the various thanas and police onte Pomem 
posta in the district ; Mirzipur, it may be added, 1s treated as a 
thane for police purposes, but not for other administrative 
purposes, such as the census, 
The police of the Siwin and 
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tables and 523 constables. Tho total strength of the regular 
police was therefore 631 mon, reproseuting one policeman to 
every 4°2 square miles and to every 3,814 persons The rural 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior, which is 
maintained from the Chaukidari tax, consists of 340 dafadars and 
4,632 chaukiddre, ss Rs 
There is a district jail at Chapra, besides subsidiary jails at y,.. 
j and Siwin. The sub-jail at Gopilganj has accommo. 
dation for 15 male and 2 female prisoners, and that at Siwan for 26 
males and 6 females. The jail at Chaprai has sccommodstion for 
$35 (818 male and i7 female) prisoners distributed ss follows :— 
238 male convists, 15 female convicts, 47 under-trial prisoners, and 
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8 civil prisoners; the hospital holds 20 prisoners; and there are 
separate cells for 8 male and 2 female convicts. The principal 
industries are weaving sewdr, daris and carpets, oil-pressing, the 
manufacture of muny string and munj mate, and aloe pounding. 
The newar is supplied to the Buxar Central Jail and used there in 
tent-making; the mustard oil is used in the jail and also sald to 
the public; and the daris and carpete are sold locally. Munj 
string is chiefly sold locally, and the matting both locally and 
also at the depét in Calcutta. Tho aloe fibre is used in the jail 
or sold to the public. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SKLF-GOV ERNMENT. 


Ovreipe the municipalities of Chapra, Revelganj and Siwi&n, preparer 
the administration of local affairs, such as the ma:mtunance of roads Boaan. 
and bridges, the control of ferries and pounds, the provision of 
medical relief, ote. rests with the District Board and with the 
Local Boards of Gopalgunj and Siwin. Tho District Board, 
which was established in i8%, consists of 26 members.” The 
District, Magistrate is ex-ofieiy member of the Board, and is 
invariably its Chairman; there aro five other ¢r-og:cro members 
and ten are elected and fen nonunated by Government. Govern- 
ment servants and planters predominate among the members, the 
former represonting 26 per cont. and the latter 28°] per cent, 
of the total number m 1905-16, while the landholding class 
accounted for 1) 2 percent and pleaders and mukhtérs for 13-4 
per cent. 

The average annual ineome ot tho District Board during the tacome 
10 years ending 1901-02 was Ks 2,60,000, of which Rea 1,60,000 
were derived from rates, and durmg the quinquennium ending 
in 1904-05 it amounted to Ks, 2,560,000. In 1906-07 the open- 
ing balance wes Ks, 2,00,000, aud the receipts of the year 
aggregated Its 3,235,000, including Ks, 1,75,000 obtained from 
Provincial rates, Hts. 18,000 contributed from Provineial 
revenues, lis. 12,000 realized from tolls 6n ferries, Ra 6,000 
from pounds, and Rs. 36,000 from the payment of deposits and 
advances. In Saran, as in other districts, the road cess is the 
principal source of income; the incidence of taxation is light, 
being only 1 anua 2 pies per head of the population—a propor- 
tion lower than in any other district of the Division except 
Champaran and Darbhanga. ‘The income both from pounds and 
forries is a fluctuating one. In the quinquennium ending in 1899- 
1900 the average annual receipts from pounds were Re. 5,400; in 
the next quinquennium they were Hs. 6,100, and’in 1906.07 
altogether Re. 6,000 were obtained from 60 pounds leased out by 
ihe Board. Similarly, as regards ferries, the receipts averaged 
Be. 13,900 per snnum in the first quinquennium, and Re, 14,000 
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in the five years ending in 1904-05, but fell’ to Rs. 12,000 in 
1906-07. 

Thy average annual expenditure during the decade ending 
im 1901-02 was Its. 2,60,000. of which Rs. 1,35,000 were 
expended on civil works, Rs. 18,000 on medical relief and 
Rs. 26,000 on education, During the quinquennium ending in 
1904-05 the expenditure averaged Ks. 2,52,000 per annum, and in 
190-07 it amounted to Rs. 2,97,000. By far the largest portion 
of the income of the District Board 1s spent on civil Works, te. 
the extension and maintenance of communications, the up-keep of 
staging bungalows, the vonstruction of buildings, the provision of 
& proper water-supply, etc, Uver Ks. 1,99,000 were spent on these 
objects in 1906-07, and of this sum Hs. 1,51,000 were allotted to 
the extension and muimteuance of communications. ‘Lhe District 
Board nuw mamtains 110 miles of metalled roads and 1,065 
miles of unmetalled ronda, besides a number of village tracks 
with an aggregate length of 1,419 miles, the cost of maintain- 
ing these roads in 1900-07 was Rs. J36, Rs. 33 and Rs. 9 per 
nule reapectively. After cvil works, education congtitutes the 
heaviest charge on the resources of the Board, entailing in 
1906-07 an expenditure of Rs. 41,000 o: nearly one-seventh of 
the total expenditure. 1{ mamtams 9 Middle schools and 3 
industrial schools and gives grants-in-aid to 2 Middle schools, 
47 Upper Prumary schools, 565 Lower l'rimary schools, and two 
other schools. 

For the relief of sickness the Board maintains 6 dispensaries, 
and aids three others; and when cholera breaks out in the interior, 
it despatches native doctors with medicines to the affected 
villages. During 1906-07 the Board spent. &4 per cent, of its 
ordinary income on medical relief and ganitetion—a percentage 
higher than in any other district of the Division except Patna 
and Gay’. 

There are two Local Boards constituted for the subdivisions 
of Siwin and GopAlganj. Formerly there was slso a Local 
Board for the headquarters or Chapr& subdivision, but this was 
abolished some years ago, the somewhat unimportant functions 
performed by it being assumed by the District Board. The Siwaa 
Local Board consists of 9 member, of whom two are ex-officio 
members and seven are nominated. The Gopilganj Local Board 
haa also 9 members, of whom one is an er-oficio member and 
eight are nominated. 

There are 8 municipalities in the district, viz, Chapr&, Revel- 


woe (Bai end Giwin. The number of rate-peyers in 1906-07 was 


15,796, represmting 22:1 percent, of the total number (71,429) 
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of persons residing within municipal limits, es compared: with 
the average of 18 per cent. for the whole Division. The average, 
incidence of taxation in thet year was annes 12-10 per koad of 
the population, as against the Divisional average of aonas 
13-10, and varied from Re. 1-0-1 in Revelganj to annas 11-2 
in Siwan. . 

The Chapré Municipality, which was, established in 1864, is Chapet. 
administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 18 Commis- 
sioners, of whom 12 are elected, 5 are nominated, and one is an 
ez-officio member, The area within municipal limits is 7} square 
miles, devided into 4 wards, and the number of rate-payers ia 
11,887, representing 248 per cent. of the populttion. The 
average income of the manicipality during the 5 years 1895.96 to 
1899-1900 was Rs. 41,100 and tho expenditure waa Rs. 38,700; 
in the quinquennium ending in 1004-05 they were Re. 67,200 
and Re, 50,100 respectively. In 1906-07 the income aggregated 
Rs. 63,000, besides an opening balance of Ks. 15,000. The 
chief source of income is a rate on holdings assessed at 7} per 
cent. on their annual value, which in that year brought in 
Rs. 29,000, Tho total inudence of taxation i» annas 12-9 per 
head of the population. The expenditure in the same year 
was Ks. 71.000, the principal items of expenditure being conser- 
vancy and medical relief, whiuh accounted for 26-2 and 21:2 
per cent. respectively of the disbursements. 

Revelganj was constituted a municipality in 1876 and has # Revelganj, 
Municipal Board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 are 
elected, 2 are nominated, and 2 are ex-officio members. The area 
within municipal limits is 4{ equare miles, including 16 mahalds, 
and the number of rato-payers is 1,813 or 18°5 per cent. of the 

ation. The average annual income during the 5 years 
ending in 1899-1900 was Hs. 19,500 and the expenditure was 
Rs. 9,500; and inthe quinquenninm ending in 1904-05 they 
were Rs, 9,520 and Rs. 9,540 respectively. In 1906-07 the 
income of the municipality was Ks, 11,000. of which Ra. 6,000 
were obtained from tolls on roads and ferries. Other {axes are a 
rate on holdings, assessed at 74 per cent. on their annual value, 
which brought in Rs. 3,000. The incidence of taxation was 
Re. 1-0-1 per head of the population. The expenditure in the 
same yoar was Rs, 12,000, the principal items being conservancy, 
which socounted for 20 per cent. of the disbursements, public 
works (16°2 per cent.) and medical relief (17°9 per cent.). ’ 

Siwkn was constituted 4 municipality in 1860, and has a Siwte, 
Monicipal Board consisting of 10 Commissioners, of whom 6 are 
dected, 3 exo nominsted, and one is an ex-eficio member. The 
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area within municipal limits is 2°64 square miles, and the number 
of ratepayers is 2,596 or 16 4 per cent. of the population. The 
average annual income during the 5 years ending in 1899-00 
was Its. 10,300, and the expenditare was Rs, 8,300; and in the 
quinquennium ending in 1904-05 they were Rs. 11,200 and 
Ra. 10,200 respectively In 1906-07 the income of the muni- 
cipality was Rs. 16,600, of which Rs 7,000 were derived from a 
tax on porsons, assessed at one per cent. per annum according to 
the circumstances and property of the rate-payers, and Res. 2,600 
from « conservancy rate or latrine fee levied at 4} per cent, on 
the annual value of the holdings ‘The incidence of taxation was 
aupas 11-2 per head of the population The expenditure in 
the same year was Ks 10,000, the principal items being oonser- 
vancy, medical relief and public works, which accounted: for 
82°6, 188 and 98 per conf. respectively of the diskursements 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION 


In 1870-71 there were only 9 schools mamtamed or sided by Paoonme 
Government in the district, at wluch 585 boys received instruction. eo 
Within the next two years there was a great development owing 
to the introduction of Sir George Campbell's scheme for the 
advancement of vernacular education, by which the grant-in-aid 
rulea were extended to villege pathsd/ds. The result was that in 
1872-73 there were altogether 228 whools attended by 6,421 
pupile, besides 40 unaided Inmary whools, Dunng the next 20 
years progress was rapid and sustamed; and the number of schools 
and scholars steadily increased until the famine of 1897, the 
number of educational instatutions in 1895-96 being 1,204 attended 
by 29,467 pupils, The effect of the famine will be sufficiently 
realized from the fact that the number of schools decreased to 847 
in 1896-97 and to 779 in 1897-08, and tho attendance in these 
two years to 22,847 and 20,814. respectively; the percentage 
of boys under instruction to the boys of school-going age declining 
from 21'l per cent. in 1895-96 to 117 per cent. in 1897-98, 
During the last 10 years this loss has been slowly made up. In 
1901-02 there were 951 schools with 26,705 pupus, and in 1906-07 
the number of educational institutions of all classes was 1,024 and 
the number of pupils was 24,620. The falling off in the total 
number of pupils in the last quinquennium is attributed to a series 
of bad years in which disease bas been prevalent, crope have been 
short, and great mortality has been caused by constant epidemics 


of 6. 

Of the tote] number of schools now in exigtence, 823 with an suns 
aitendance of 22,422 are public institutions, including 20 secondary 7° oF 
schools, 788 Primary schools, 8 Training schools and 12 other 7* 
special schools; while 201 schools attended by 2,198 pupils are 
private institutions. Of the total number receiving instruction 
91,028 are Hindus (inclading 3,605 Brahmans), 3,575 are 
Mahammadans, and 17 are native Christians. There is, on the 
7’ one public school for every 7°12 villages and one private 

for 20°1 villages; and there is one school, whether public 
eee 5-7 villages. The number of girls at school is 
end of boys 23,327, representing only 142 per cmt, of the 
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number of boys of achool-going age. These figures are dismal 
enough, but they are confirmed by the statistics obtained at the 
censws of 1901, according to which only .7°d per cent. of the 
population (7 3 males and 0-2 females) are literate, #.c., are able to 
read and write any language. The number of literates has 
increased but slightly since 1891, but persons able to read and write 
English have more than doubled during the decade, rising from 
1,813 in 1891 to 3,969 in 19U1, This mcrease is eloquent of the 
demand for English education. The inspecting staff consists of 
one Deputy Inspector of Schools, five Sub-Iuspectors, one Assistant 
Sub-Inspector and 14 Inspecting Pandits. 

There is no college in the district. There are altogether 20 
secondary schools attended by 2,366 pupils, including six High 
schools, 3 Middle English schools and 11 Middle Vernacular 
schgols. The High schools are attended by 1,507 pupils; one, 
the Zila school at Chapri, is muaintamed by Government ; two 
are aided by it, viz, the Victoria Memorial High school at Siwan 
and the High school at Gopalganj ; aud three are unaided, viz., the 
Saran Academy at Chapra, the Collegiate School at the same place, 
and the Eden High school at Hathwa. All the Middle English 
schools receive grants-in-aid by Government. They are situated 
at Amnaur, Aphar, and Revolganj and have 146 pupils op the 
rolls. - Of the Middle Vernacular schools, ten are maintained by 
the District Board, and one is under private management. These 
schools have an aggregate attendanoe of 714 hoys, 

In 1906-07 there were 726 Primary sehools for boys, including 
55 Upper Primary schools, attended by 2,505 pupils, and 671 
Lower Primary schools, attended by 15,879 boys and 214 girls. 
Of the Upper Primary schools, three are maintained by Govern- 
ment, 51 receive grants-in-aid, and one is unaided. Of the Lower 
Primary schotls, 549 receive grants-in-aid, and 122 ere unaided. 
Comparing these figures with those for 1896-97, we find that the 
number of Primary schools and of the boys studying in them has 
more than doubled, and thet the number of Lower Primary 
schools has increased by 6%, but the attendance has decreased by 
nearly 1,000. There are 87 night schools with a total attendance 
of 813; those in the towns and lerger villages are reported to be 
used by shopkeepers and their assistants, and those in the villages 
by the labouring classes. The instruction given is of the most 
elementary kind, and it is said that any sttempt to teach the 
stadents how to write letters, make up simple accounts, eto., drives 
them away from the schools. 

There are three Guru Training schools attended by 36 pupils, 
of which those at Chapri and Goptigenj teach up to the Primary. 
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standard and that at Siwin up to the Middle Vernacular standard. 
Among other special schools may be mentioned 4 sided Sanskrit 
tole, with 105 pupils, and 5 unaided but recognised fofe with’ 212 
pupils. Of these fo/s the best are said to be that at Hathwi which 
is maintained by the Raj, and one at Godn& near Revelganj, main- 
tained by Government. which was primarily intended for teaching 
Nyaya philosophy on the site assigned by tradition to the 
hermitage of Gautama, tho founder of this school of thought, 
There are also 35 private tols with 307 pupile, where the teachers 
are orthodox Brahman Pandits, who held clasaes in their own 
houses, and in many cases feed the students They teach in old- 
fashioned ways of their own, and do not follow tho departmental 
standard. There are 43 nrivale achools teaching Arshio and 
Persian, with 401 Muhammadan pupils, who read advanced booka 
in these languages, and 24 Korat. schools attended by 308 
_ Studentsa. Inatitutions of the first claas, which are generally 
endowed by well-to-do people, are located in private houses ; while 
the schools intended for teaching the Korin are generally located 
in mosques or in the house of some pious Musalman, 

The Bihiri is poculiarly indifferent and, indeed, averse to the Famare 
education of his women from pure:y conservative instincts; and PRCA 
in matters touching his social and domestic life the man of Saran 
is doggedly conservative In spite of this projuilice, some advance 
haa been made, and there are 62 Primary schools attended by 
1,042 girls ; all these schools are Lower Primary schools, There 
are only 214 girls studying in boys’ schools, x fact which 
sufficiently shows the unpopularity of «o-education. One model 
gitls’ echool haa been opened, but has failed to find much favour. 
There are two peripatetic lady teachers, and one zanana school 
hea been oponed at Siwdn for the education of parddnashin 


women. 
Technical education may be said to he practically non-existent, Tzomms 
for there ago only three institutions classified as industrial schools, 2% BBY" 
and these are merely amall schools intended for:the instruction of 
children of the Magahiya’ Doms, whose ostensible occupation is 
basket-weaving, but who are, in fact, hereditary thieyes. At these 
schools 89 Dom boys are taught basket-woaving and are given « 
little elementary education. They are ander the direct 
mont of the District Board and are situated at Manjhi, Mashrak 
and Mirsipar. 
Phere ere 4 unaided boarding-houses with 20 boarders, one posap. 
being attached to the Siwin High school and the others to the me 
Gura Training schools. Another boarding-house has els"; 


three 
- been, built recently for the Ohepet Zils Bohoo. 
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Alfganj Sewin.—See Siwan. 

Amarpur —A village situated in the south-west of the Siwin 
subdivision, 2 mules to the west of Darauli, with a population, 
according to the census of 1901, of 1,568 persons It contains 
@ fine old moaqne of red brick, now falling into ruins, which 
stands on the Lauk of the mver Gogré It is eaid that it 
was built during the time of Shah Jahan (1628—58) under the 
supervision of his Deputy, Amar Singh, but that tho work was 
left moomplete Local patriotism says that the village derives 
its name from that of the builder of the mosque, Amar Singh, 

Ambika Asthan —See Am 

Ami.—A village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
about 14 miles east of Chapra, with a population, according to 
the census of 1901, of 696 persons. It 1 also called Ambika 
Asthin, a name denyved from the fact that it contains a temple 
dedicated to Ambika Bhawani. The legend in connection 
with this (emple is a familiar one regarding Siva and Sati. In 
the early ager, it is said, king Daksha made a sacrifice with 
the object of obtaming a son, but did not invite Siva, to whom 
his daughter €ati was married. In grief and anger that euch 
an insult should have been offered to her divine husband, Sati 
threw herself into the sacnficial fire; and Siva, wild with rage, 
transfixed her dead body on the point of his trident amd rushed 
hither and thither through the world, which was threatened with 
destraction. But Vishnu, the preserver, came to the resoue and 
flung his diseus (chakra) at the body of Sati and out it in pieces. 
These pieces fell scattered over the earth, and every place where 
any of thero fell heoame a sanctuary full of the divine epirit of 
Sati. One portion, it is said, dropped on the spot where the 
temple now stands, and close by is pointed out the site of the 
sacrificial fire (yajnaktund). An annual fair is held in the 
in the month of Chait. Loonl pandits also identify the place 
| the old fortress of Raja Surath. ° 
Gangar.—See Mabirtjganj. 
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Ghainpur.—A large village on the Daha river, situated about 
6 miles from Eknf& reilway station. It contains the residence of 
the Chainpur Babus, « family of influential samind&im vf the 
Babban caste, which is connected by marriage ‘with half the 
Babhan familics of Bibir. It ia reported that the gross rental 
of the estate is Rs. 14,000 and that the Government revenue 
paid by it is Rs. 7,500 

Chapri.— Headquarters of the district, situated in 25° 47’ N. 
and 84° 44’ E,, on an old bank of the river Gogra,” close to its 
junction with the Ganges It is bounded on the north by the 
embankment of the Bongal and North-Western Railway, on the 
south by the old bed of the Gogra, on the east by some compara- 
tively high land stretening from the river to the railway embank- 
ment, and on the west by a nullah, Tho inhabited portions of 
the town he principally to the east and west. The western im the 
older portion in which the richor inhabitants dwell, and here are 
also situated the principal hazars The newer or eastern portion 
has gradually grown up round the e:vil couste and public offices, 
most of which were construct} some 50 years ago In the midst 
of and round beth the old and new portions of the town are 
large groves of mango trees and numerous little gardens, which 
add onnaderably tu the beauty of the place, The greatest length 
of the town is about five milos trom east to woat; while the 
average breadth does not exceed one mile It is only, however, 
the central portion of the municipality from Karim Chak to 
Daulatganj, which is really urban in its nature The oastern 
and western extremities are semi-rural In 101 the population 
of the town was 45,901 (including 34,862 Hindus and 10,934 
Muhamimadans) or nearly 12,000 less than in 1891; the decrease 
wae mainly due to a temporary exodus of the population, which 
took place in consequence of an outbreak of plague just before 
the censys. 

The Soars formerly flowed close by the town, but at present 
its main c el is a mile tothe south in the sold weather, The 
ttulleh, which indicates the old bed of the river, along the southern 
boundary of the town, is still filled with water, however, to a 
depth of many feet when the Gogri is in flood, and is connected 
with the main stream both on the west and east opporite Ajaibganj 
avd Telps The town lies low. being protected from annual 
inundation by the high river bank on the south, by an embanked 
roed, known ss Mahdbir Prasa i's Adod4 on tho north and by the 
Salimopar Ghit row and the railway embankment on the west; 
shattere san now be fixed in the openings of the latter to shat out 
the dood water. In 187i the Salimpur Ghat road was broken 
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through, qf much damage was done by floods within the station. 
The same disaster would certainly have recurfed in 1874, if the 
road iad not in the meantime been strengthened and raised. One 
of the highest floods on record seems to be that which took pleee 
on the 29th August of the letter year, when the highest point 
reached by the water was 5°29 feet above the level of the kachahri 
compound, There was a similar flood in 1890, when most of the 
pyblio roads were under deep water and there were 5 feet of water 
over the kachairi compound, The water which would flood the 
station, if protective works had not been constructed, comes up 
from the Gogri by the Ajuibgan) Nullah and branching off in 
two directions, terminates in a swamp (rhaur), about 8 miles 
to the north of the town. It is led through the town by the 
Khanwi Nullah to this chaur, and by this means the main 
drains are flushed, some of the public tanks are filled, and the 
crops in the chaur are irrigated The water oan be let in and 
shut off by the main sluice at Sabibganj. 

Tho houses of the Europeans, with a club and racquet oourt 
in appropriate grounds, are situated between the Collectorate 
offices and the jail; and the Government English school is lodged 
in a large building in the same neighbourhood. At the west end 
of the town is the Sarai, or public rest-house, a large square 
building with blank walls, which would be much improved by the 
insertion of windows. ‘I'he entrance from the east leads through 
two handsome iron gates, the whole being surmounted by a clook. 
In front of the main entrance area fower garden and a handsome 
masonry tank; there is also a large grass compound on which 
addhuse and strangers visiting the town usually encamp. This 
building, which was built and endowed in 1869 by the late Babu 
Banwiri LAl Sahu, a wealthy banker of the town, is maintained 
by an endowment of Rs. 1,16,000 invested in Government paper. 
It is under the management of the Municipal Commissionsra, who 
also own two municipal markets, one near the Sarai, andthe other 
to the east of Sahibganj; the latter is known as the Boundillon 
market after Sir James Bourdillon, x c.s.1,, a former Collector of 
Saran and late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. There is also a 
dispensary erected in 1856 by public subscription, largely supple- 
mented by a donation from the same publio-apirited tanker 
to commemorate « visit of the then Lieutenant-Governor. The 
most handsome part of the building is the female ward recently 
erected at the cost of the Maharani of Hathwa. 

‘The roads in the town are mostly metalled, principally with 
hunker, which is Yound in large quantities in different paste 
of the distrlot, They radiate to Sonper, Mabirijgaaj, Siwka, 
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Guthnt and the principal ghats or landing places off the Gandsk, 
sach as Salimpur, Sattar and Rewa. 

One of tho quarters of the town is called Ratanpur’, 
which,- according to an account given by a local pandif, was the 
capital of Raja Ratan Sen of the Hindu period, who ereoted 
there a temple known as the temple of Rataneswar Nath. Now 
Ratanpuré is only a mahala of the town, and the temple of 
Dharma Nath Ji is pointed as the former temple of Rataneswar 
Nath; the idol of Siva in y tomple is to this day oalled 
Rataneswar Nath Mahadeo There 1s also a goddess in the 
same wehaid kpown as Kotki Devi, who 1s said to be the 
tutelary goddess of the fort of Riija Ratan Ben 

Though the commercial prosperity of Chapra has declined 
since its desertion by the (fanges and later by the Gogr’, it is still 
& place of considerable importance, and its position on the raflway 
enables it to carry ona large trade. It used to be the head- 
quarters of many wealthy mercantile Grms and banks, but daring 
the last few years they have fallen on evil days, and many of, the 
largest honses have been clo-ed, owing, among other causes, to the 
losges made in indigo The Katra Pasar, which 1s the oldest 
bazar, rans from wast to weet alng the old bank of the Gogra, 
and, like all old bazars, 1s narrow. Most of the houses are double 
storeyed with projecting verandihs somo with carved woodwork 
being distinctly yueturesque  Gonds of all hinds can ke prooured, 
pottery and brass utoneils boing still a speciality. The manufao~ 
ture of shellac has incroaacd considerably of late years, and there 
are now ten factories in the town 

It is said m Llunter’s Statistical Account that at the end of 
18th century the English, Dutch, French, and Portuguese had 
factories at Chapra. The authority for the statement regarding 
the French and Portugueso is unknown, but if 18 certain that the 
Dutch were here as ently as the middle of the 17th century and 
the English by the beginning of the 18th century. There is an 
old Dutch cemetery near Kaiinge on the Bafliyipur road, at the 
north-west of the town, contammg a mausoleum erected to the 
memory of one J. V. H , who died in 1712, These initials stand 
for Jacobus Van Horg, the Dutch Chief in Bihar, who died soon, 
after the Dutch had abandoned Patna and withdrawn to Bingia 
im consequence of the exactions of Farrukhsiyar. In the old 
Emglish cemetery st Karings are two monuments erected to the 
memory of man of the Naval Brigade who died at Chepra in 1889, 
A, new cometery bas since been opened at the opposite ond of 
ef the town peyond the race eourse, which lics between the 

Songer and Rows Ghat roads, jnst to the south of the railway 
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at the east$nd of the town. Races were held here annually 
during the palmy days of indigo, but there have ben none 
since 1899. 

Besides the Government Englih school referred to : abore, 
there are two other High English schools, which are private insti- 
tutions. There is also a public library, but it is not well supported 
except by Europeans The Enrop-an residents have a club with 
raoquet and tennis courts, and the Collector’s compound contains « 
awimming bath constructed by the late Maharaja of Bettiah. 
Chapra is the headquarters of a detachment of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway Volunteers and of atrogp of the Bihar 
Light Horse, for whom a mess house and quarters were constructed 
about 12 yearsago It isalso aatetion of the German Evangelical 
Latheran Mission and of « Roman Catholic Mission. There are 
two railway stations, viz., 8 main station et Bhagwan Basar, at 
which all trains slop, and a flag station near the kachuhri, which 
is intended for the use of people coming in on public business. 
The drainage of the town, coopod up as it is between the high 
bank of the Gogra on the south and embanked roads on the north, 
is bad; and it has several times suffered severely from epidemics 
of cholera. 

The name Chapri, or as it should he spelt Chhapré, is itself 
evidence of the liability of the place to inundation. In riverain 
tracts liable to flood from great rivers, the cultivators live in 
hute with wattled walls and thatched roofs, for the risk of their 
houses being washed away is sufficient to prevent them going to 
the expense of tiled roofs, and they have to be ready to shift 
their homes at the shortest notice. Such settlements have the 
distinctive name of chAapra from the Hindi word chhappar, 
meaning a thatched roof. 

Chapra, Subdivision.— Headquarters subdivision of the district, 
qooupying its south-east extremity and lying between 25° 39’ and 
26° 14’ N, and 84° 23’ and 85° 12’ E., with an area of 1,048 
aquare miles. It is ‘h fertile tract ‘of rich allavial soil, bounded 
on the east by the Gandak, on the south by the Ganges, on the 
weet by the Gogra, and on the north by the Siwin “end 
Gop&lganj subdivisions. The population. was 927,718 in 1901 
aa compared with 1,029,639 in 1891; the decrease was largely 
Gane to severe epidemics af plague ae and ag The 
density of population is 928 persons to the aquare mile, I¢ aen- 
teina 2,179 villages and 2 towns, vis., Chapri, the headquarbers 
ba tid and a (9,765). Sonpur, ab the couftnemee of 

" te Ganges and Ganda, is an important railway oontes ‘and: thé 
teane af 2 oveat annaal fair and hathine festival. 
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Chitind cr Cherand.—A village in the hoadffuartere shbé 
division, situated 6 miles east of Chapra, on the river Gog 
just above its junction with the Ganges. The Ganges Yormerly 
flowed peat the village, which must at one time have been « place 
of some note, as it lent ita name to Ohapra, which is often called 
Ohirin Chapri by people of other districta, Chirin being am 
abbreviation of Chirind. Few traces of its former greatness aré 
left, but there are some large mounds marking the ruins of an 
ancient city. One high mound, on which four temples have been 
built, marks the remaina of an old fort; and the hermitage of 
Rishi Chyavans, and two small tanks, called Jiach Kundu and 
Brehma Kandu in the Chirind Mahatmya, are pointed out in 
different portions of the site as vestiges of the ancient Hindu 
period. A fair-takes place every year on the last day of the 
month of Kartik at the former spot, which 1s called Chyqvana- 
ferama. Chirind is populary known as the capital of king 
Mayiradhvaja, and the tradition still exists that he and his queen 
sawed down their son in order to satisfy the craving for humag 
flesh of Siva, whocame in the disguise of an old Brahman to 
test his generomty Satixfled by this practical proof of the king's 
hospitality, Siva reetored his son to life 

Oa the top of the pmmipal mound there 18 an old mosque, 
with an inscrption in the Kufic style of character over the 
doorway. This mosque must have been built out of the ruins 
of some large ancient Hindu temple, for eight square Hindu 

. pillars, or rather pilasters, line the inside of the walls. The 
ineoription over the doorway is in three double lines, and appears 
to bear the name of Husain Shih, king of Mengal from 1494 to 
1519; presumably this Musalma&n ruler destroyed an ancient 
Hindu temple st Chirind and built the mosque out of ite 
materials. Some evidenve, at least, of the autiquty of the 
temple, and probably also of some other buildings formerly 
connected with it or surrounding it, is afforded by the size of 
the bricks, the largest aud most ancient of which measure 17% 
inches in length by 10 inches in breadth and 3} inches ia, 
thitkness. The smallpst in size are 123 inches by 9} inches 
and 12} by Sinches. A portion of the elevated ancient ruined 
tite has been cut away by the river channel, showing s Is 
@if of earth, full of large ancient bricks, and pierced 
samerous shafts of ancient wells of nerrow diameter lined wits 
eftiaders of red earthenware. i 
.  Ohiziind is sometimes also called Cherind, and is said to pave, 
‘eon: founded by, or to derive ite name from, the Cheros, onos.ay 
“galing reve in Saran. ‘There seems lo be no dovbt st least that 
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Ohirand was %n ancient Buddhist town, for images of Buddha and 
other figures of the Buddhist period have been found there. Mr. 
Carlleyl8 indeed conjectured that Chirind, “the most ancient 
place in the whole of the Saran district,” may have been the site 
of the Drona or Kumbhan stipe, erected over the vessel with 
which the relics of Buddha were measured after his cremation. 
He says:—‘I think that the site of the Kumbhan stiipa should 
really be looked for among the miuuuds of ancient ruins at 
Chirind. For instance, the mosque of Husain Shah, which was 
built out of the materials of an ancient Hindu temple, is situated 
on the summit of a high mound of ruins, which might just 
possibly contain the ruins of a stiipa buried in its interior. It is 
worthy of remark, with regard to the name of the place that chiran 
and chirdyu mean ancient ; while the root chir implies the act of 
outting asunder, splitting, rending, dividing or division, and 
might just possibly refer to the division of the remains of 
Buddha into cighi parte, each equal to a drona, as measured 
by a kumbha of that capamty, which vessel was afterwards 
enshrined in a stiipa, which was therefore called the Kumbhan 
stipe. But the place where this was done may have been 
called the dividing, or the place of division; and the memory 
of some such signification may have been preserved in such a 
name as Chirsn.”’ * = 

Dr. Hoey indeed goes further in the belief that Chirind was 
an ancient Buddhist site, and identifies it with the great Buddhist 
capital Vaistti. This thcory he advances with the following 
remarks :—‘ We know that when Buddha left Magadha for the 
last time he wont towards Vaisili. ‘he gate by which he left 
Pataliputra was afterwards called the Gautama gate, and 
the plece where he crossed the Ganges was called thereafter 
the Gautama Ferry. The Gautama gia/ is still known enst 
of Revelganj. We also have the story of Ananda’s leaving 
P&taliputra for Vaisili, and we read that, when he reached 
the Ganges, he diseovered that the people of Vaisali had 
come out to meet him in the hope of obtaining his body, aa they 
knew he was about to die and they wished to do it honour ; bat 
he was pursued by Ajatasatru’s army, which had been sent with 
the same object. He therefore surrendered himself to death 
(entered samddas) on an island in the river, and his body parted 
in two, so that the rival claimants ‘obtained equal parts. This 
story is preserved for us in the name Chirind, which is simply 
ehidra-anga, the divided body. 


® Reports, Arch. Sarv. Ind, Vol XXII, 1886, 
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‘It js very remarkable that there is a local tradition at 
Chirfnd based on thie story. It is this. There was 9 king at 
Cherind named, Moraddhuj (Mayiiradhvaja) in the Dwipars 
Yaga who professed great devotion to the gods. Krishna deter 
mined to put the king's faith to a test, and came one day to his 
pelace disguised ag a mendicant, and asked for the right half 
of the king's body for some sacrificial purpose. He explained 
to the king that his wife and son mast each hold one end of a 
saw (4:4) and saw him in two, but if he shed tears, the gift would 
not be acceptable. The king agreed and the operation com- 
menoed, but presently he began to shod tears from his left eye, 
The mendicant reminded the king that the professed gift was 
liable to rejection, bu. the latter explfined that the left eye wept 
because the right half of tho body was alone being taken and 
‘the other left. Krishna was so pleased with this devotiof that 
he exercised hie divine power, stopped ‘the operation, reatored 
the body to its former state, and flung the saw away. It fell at 
Arrah in the Shahabad district, giving its name to that place. 
This story is certainly the same in origin as that told of Ananda, 
It is a Hindu version of facta undorlying the Buddhist story, 
The conclusion to which I come 1 that Vaisali dM not lie on 
the east but on the west of the present Great Gandak. I shall 
presently fix it boyond doubt east of Chapra, probably at Ohirgnd 
iteelf. 

“There are some suggestions based on a study of the Maha. 
parinibbina Sutta which I must note. Whon Buddha had 
crossed the Ganges for the last {ime on his way to Vaisdli, he 
Arst visited Kotigima and then Nadika, after Which he arrived 
at the great city. There he was entertained by the courtedan 
Ambapali at her mango grove outside the city From Vaisali 
Baddha went on to Veluva, where he was seized with the illness 
which eventually terminated his life, This is probably the 
modern Belwa, north-cast of Chirind. Near it we meet with 
such remarkable names as Sarnath Chak fnd Dharma Chak, 
Buddha then seems to have turned again towards Vaisali, for he 
went to the Chapal& Chaitya, which the text would lead us to 
believe to have been near the city, if not init. This name ig 
probebly either from Chapal& or Chapala (Sans.) a loose woman, 
and thus alludes to the concybine spoken of by the pilgrims; 
or from chdpa dlaya (Sans.) the bow-place, where the bow wag 

‘ Anyhow, there can be no mifake as to the mound 
lying to the east of the town of Chapri, called Telpa. This is 
pndoubtedly the Sanskrit Ja/pa “a tower,” and is that built 
for the mother of the thousand sons; and the site of Vaietli is 
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therefore fixed. It is the modern Chirind, ‘and spread 
the banks of the Ganges east and west of the present town.”* 

Daraull.—A village situated 44 miles to the north-west of 
Chapri on the Chapri-Guthni road and on the north bank of the 
Gogré It contains a dispensary, a sub-registry office and a 
police station, situated a little to the west of the bazar, which 
rane partly from east to weet, partly from north to south, There 
1a also ferry to the district of Azamgarh, by which a consider- 
able trafbe pasecs. Two miles to the west, in the village of 
Amarpur, is a fine old mosque desenbed in the article en 
that place 

Dariaganj or Doriganj—A village in the headquarters 
subdivision situated 7 milea east of Chapra. Tradition relates 
thet it was formerly a large grain-market ctanding at the ton- 
fluunce of the Ganges and Gogra, and that Hindus thronged 
to the place for bathing at different festivals It is said that the 
village was originally one of the ¢o/as or hamlets of Chir&nd, 
and that the whole /a/uk, consisting of 42 villages, formerly 
belonged to the Chaudhuri of Chirind, Chaudhuri Daria Singh, 
whose de.cendants still reside here. The village, which was 
formerly on the Ganges and 1s now on the Gogra, is inhabited 
mostly by Rajputs and Brahmans, and its population in 1901 
was 134, ; , 

Domaigarh —A village in the headquarters subdivision 
situated on the Gogré 28 miles north-west of Chapra. It is a 
centre for the trade in s4/ wood and boats, and ie called after a’ 
Jakir Dome Vir, who 1s said to have remded here, 

Damarsan.—A village in the headquarters subdivicion- 
situated 25 mules north of Chapri, on the Chapri-Sattar Ghat 
Road, It ig not a large village, but ie beooming of some import- 
ange owing to the Rém Navami fair held annually in the month 
of Chait (March) under the aus; ices of the local zamindars. At 
this fair horses, bullocks, and buffaloes are sold in large numbers. 
There is a temple dcliicated to Siva and also a ‘hdcurters in the 
Village, Its population in 1901 was 558. 

Dighwa Dubauli.—A village in the extreme north-east of 
the Gopilganj subdivision, situated about 33 miles north of 
Obapré and 25 miles north-east of Gopilganj. 1t contains some 
angient remains, of which Mr. Carlleyle has given the following: 
tongunk :-—“ At Dighwi Dubauli I fouod an ancient site, and 

* 
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two extvaordinary pyramidal-shaped mounds. These two’ extre- 
ordinary mounds are situated close to the sonth-east of the 


villege, and east and west of each other. The western fnound is 
siteated almost adjoining the south-south-castern ond of the 
village, and the eastern mound is situated at the distance of 640 
feet. to the east-south-east of the other, and close to the road. 
Each of these mounds is of a pyramidal shape, with four cornenm 
at the base projecting considerably outwards, so that a ground 
plan of one of these mounds would resemble a four-pointed star 
surmounted centrically by a cons.” After giving the dimensions 
of these mounds, which are of great sise, Mr. Carlloyle goes on to 
say :—‘ These mounds appeared to be formed of clay, but mixed 
with small fragments of bnck and pottery. At the distance of 
950 feet to the south of the eastern mound, there is a roundish. 
shaped mound of moderate height with a horizontal diameter of 
about 200 fret from north to south, and about 140 feet from east 
to west. There is an old well here. Across the road to the north 
of the village there is a portion of a mound, which appears as if 
cat off by the road from the large fiat mound, on which the village 
Dighwa Dubauli itself stands Theso mounds arc said to have 
been the work of Chero-Chai, t.*., of the Cheros, an aboriginal race 
who scem to bave once been powerful in this part of the country, ' 
but who now inhabit the hills to the south of the Ganges,” 
In this village wae found the historical copper plate, known 
as the Dighw& Dubauli plate and dating beck to 761-62 A.D, 
«of which an acoount has been given in Chapter 1I, “ Either,” 
says Dr. Flect, ‘it was dug out of a field some years ago 
(before 1864) by a Brahman of Chapr&; or the ancestom of the 
then owner of it found it m a temple in a ruined Musalman 
fort ; but it was so long ago thet they did not seem to have any 
distinet tradition about it, nor to be able to give any authentic 
information on the subject.” [Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., vol. xxii, 
1885; J. F. Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inecriptiona (The 
Dighw4 Dubautt Plate), Indian Antiquary,.1886,] 
Dighwara.—aA village situated on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, 18 miles cast-south-cast of Chapra. Iisa 
“yisink centre of the grain and hide trade, and contains a popula. 
tion, according to the census of 1901, of 2,542 souls, The 
i tpost, Middle English school, post 
ofits and a District Board inspection bungalow. General 
th Se, SE eas aon Lae 
locality was the rite of the ancient ipa known ae, 
the Drens er Kumbhan stipe. Loosl pandite trace the name, 
te a celebented sage called Chendmunusti or Dirghwaes, 
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Ekmia.—A village on the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way, situated 18 miles north-west of Chapri. It is one of the 
centres of the grain traffic of the district, being connected with 
Chapri, Siwin, Manjhi, Barauli and Mashrak by good roads. 
Imports consist of rice and oth: r food-grains, and thg exports are 
chiefly molasses and linsecd ‘There is a pohce station here, 
besides a sub-registry ofhce and a District Board inspection 
bungalow. 

Godna.—Sre Kevelganj 

Gopalganj —Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name situated in 26° 28’ N. and 84 27’ E It lies on the west 
bank of the Gandahi river, 2 miles trom iho mam Gandak em. 
bankment, 58 miles from Chapri, and 21 miles north-east of Siwan, 
with which it is connected by a god metallet road and also by 
a branch line of Bengal and North-Western Railway running 
from Siwin to Thiwe. Lis ;opulation wis 1,6141n 1901, Sines 
it was made the seb lisiv nal headquarters in 1475, thie place, 
which was then quite a‘finy hamict, has developed into a large 
and important village, and its further development will be acocel- 
erated by the eatonsion of tho railway to Thiwe, which is 4 miles 
from (i. pilganj. Besides the court of ihe Subdivisional Officer 
and the sub-jail, Gopilganj contains a Munsif’s court, police 
station, High school, sub-registry ofhee ard dispensary. 

Gopalganj Subdivision — Northern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 267 12’ and 20° 30° N and 85° “4 and 84° 55° E., 
with an ared of 788 square miles Tf as bounded on the east by , 
the (fandak river, on the south by the Siniin subdivision, on the 
weet and north by Gorakhpur. It forms an alluvial plain bounded 
by the Gandak and intersected by five smaller mvers, which flow 
in a southerly direction, viz, the Jherabi the Khanwa, Daha, 
Gandahi and Dhanaj. For admimstrative purpowes the subdivi- 
sion 18 divided unto two thinas, of which one les to the east, viz., 
Gop&lganj with its two outposts, Barauli and Maharani, while on 
the weet 1s thina Mirganj with 3 outposts, Bhore, Keteya and 
Kuchar Kot. There are 4 pasganes im this subdivision, viz., 
Kuari, Sip&h, Dangsi and Marhal, and a part of Pachlakh pargana, 
The sullivision contains 4 population of 635,047, according torthe | 
ogneus of 1901, and is the least densely populated part of the dis- 
trict, supporting only 806 pereons to the square mile. There is 
one town; Mirganj, w:th 9,698 inhabitants, and 2,148 villages, one 
of which, Gop&lganj, is the headquarters. The subdivision was 
oreated in 1875. 

Guthni—aA village situated 54 miles north-west of Chapra, on 
the east bank of the Little Gandeki river, which here forms the 
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boundary between Bengal and the United Provinces; the river 
Gogra is only 4 miles to the south. The village, whioh is an 
outpost of the Darauli thana, is a centre of the sugar manufacture 
of Saran, molasses and unrefined sugar being purchased in large 
quantities by the refiners from the travelling dealera called beparie, 
who have previously bought it up from the ryote, It is not 
exported by the refiners themselves, but by the depdris, who 
despatch it to Patna and also to the United Provinces. The 
importance of Guthniis declining rapidly, owing to ite distance 
from the railway, a ver} large quantity of sugar being now 
despatched by* rail from Mairwa, which 1s only 8 miles distant. 
Most of the iarge merchants have consequently given up their 
‘godowns at Guthni, and bule now ones at Mairwa. 

Hasanpuré —A village in the Siwiu subdivision situated 
13 miles south of Sinan on the baak of the Dhanai rivere It is 
said to have heen founded by Makhdiim Saiyad Hasan Ohisht!, 
saint who came from Arabia to India and settled here. He 
founded a Ahawhah or religious mstitution, for the upkeep of 
which and of his dagdé or tomb an endowment of land waa 
granted by the Emporor of Delhi. The village contains the 
remains of a large mosque and the dargdA of the sant, @hich 
is visited both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Hathwa.—A village in the Siwin subdivision situated 2) 
mules west of Mirgan) and 12 milvs north of Siwin. The village 
is the seat of the Maharaja of Hathwa, and contains the palace, 
a large and imposing structure with a fine dardd hall, and the 
dwellings of the cnfow ayy which surround an Indian nobleman, 
There aro also a well Jaid-out puble garden. High school, and 
large hospital known as the Victoria Hospital, with a statue of 
Queen Victoria, erected by the liberality of the Raj. 

Hathwa Raj.—An estate, situated fur the most part in a 
compact block in the north-west of Baran, but also comprising 
property in the Champiran, Muzaffarpur, Shahabad, Patna and 
Darjeeling districts of Bengal, and in Gotakhpur in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It has an area of 561 square 
miles, of which 491 square miles are cultivated. The popula- 
“tion in 1901 was 534,905. The rent-roll (inclading cesses) 
amounts to 114 lakhs, and the laud revenue and cesses payable to 
2} lakhs. 

The Hathwi Raj family, which like the families of the 
Mabarijas of Benkres, Bettiah and Toek&ri, is of the Babhan 

caste, is regarded as dhe of the oldest of the aristooratio houses 
fn Bites This family, which was originally known as thef 
of the Rajis of Hysepur, claims én antiquity anterior to the. 
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Muhammadan conquest of India and is said to have been settled 
in Séran for more than a hundted generations. The genealogical 
tree of the family shows s line of 103 Rajis, the patronymio of 
the earher Itéjie being Sam, which was changed to Singh with 
the 1€th in descent, to Mal with the 83rd, and to Sahi with the 
87th of the line. The title of Maharaja seems to have been 
conferred first by the Emperor of Delhi on the 86th Raja, 
Kalyan Mal, and that of Maharaja Bahadur on the 87th, Khem 
Karan Singh The earlier history of the family is obscure, but 
tradition asserts that peryana Sipth, which forms a portion of 
the R&j, was wrested hy Jubaraj Sahi, the great-grand-father 
of Fateh Sahi, from haj4 Kabul Muhammad of Barharia. 
Thue choftain was an Afghin noble. a partisan of the king of 
Bengal, who, with other rebellious Afghan chiefs, raised the 
standard of rebellion im Bihar during the reign of Akbar. He 
wne \olled in battle, and his ctadel taken and destroyed by 
Juberij Sabi, who was allowed by the Emperor to retain 
peryena Sipth. Sardar 8ahi, the immediate predeoessor of Fateh 
Sahi, 18 saidto have mvaded the prme:pahty of Majhauli in the 
Gorekhpur district and to have demolished the fortress. It is 
said That one of the conditions on which Sardar Sihi made peace 
with the Raj& of Majhauli was that the latter should not display 
standards or drums, the ensigns of a ruling Rajé until he had 
retaken them, and that the Majhauh family still oonforms to 
thia condition, at any rate in the property belonging to the 
Hathwi Raj. 

The authentic histury of the Hathw& family commences with 
the time of Fateh Sabi, who was Maharajé of Husepur when 
the Kast Ind.a Company obtained the Diwan of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa in 1765. He not only refused to pay revenue, but 
resisted the troops sent against him, and was with difficulty 
expelled from Husepur He then retired toa large tract of forest 
between Gorakhpur and S&ran, whence he frequently invaded 
British territory; a fifller acoount of the career of this rebel 
chief will be found in Chapter II. In consequence of his 
reensancy the samindiri of Husepur was attached, but he 
continued to hold that portion of his estate which was subject 
to the Naw&b Viner of Oudh and which is now in possession of 
his decendant, the Raji of Tamkiihi in Gorakhpur. While the 
Raja thus waged war on the Company, his cousin, Basant Sahi, 
ined loyal, and assisted the British troops in their fruitless 

to aeise Fateh Sahi, by whom be'was himself captured 
pet te death in 1775. For some yesrs the estate remained 
dieect management of Goverement, bet in 3791 Lert 
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Comwallis restored it to Chhattardhiri Sahi, « grand-nephew of 
Fateh Sahi, and grandson of Basant Suhi, in whose time the 
family seat was removed from Husepur to Hathwi. 

“The title of Maharaja Bahadur was not conferred on him till 
1837, for it appears fo have been thought that there could not 
be two Maharajas of Husepur, and as long as Fateh S&hi was 
living, it was considered out of the question to confer a similar 
tithe on Chhattardhin Sali. Le rendered valuable assistance ™ 
the time of the Santal rebellion and aleo during the Mutiny, 
sexvioes rendered by bim in 1857 receiving the special sosmaede> 
tion of Government. Chhattardhiri Sahi: who died in 1858, had 
two sons, both of whom died before their father, leaving two 
*sons each ; but during his lifetime he had nominated as his heir 
Rajendra Pratap Shi, his eldest grandson. ‘The suoccasion was 
contested hy the other grandsons of the deceased Mahiiraja,*one of 
whom, Bir lratap Sahi, the younger son of the youngest son of the 
Maharaja, fought the case until it was decided hy the Privy 
Council in favour of Rajendra I’ratap Suhi. The result of the 
litigation was to decide that the Hathwa Raj is an impartible Raj, 
which descends under the Au/dc/a or family rulo of mlteritance 
to the eldest son, to the exoluso: of all his younger brotherd, who 
are provided with sufficient land or an allowance im money for 
their maintenance, 

Rajendra Pratap Sahi rendered good service in re-establishing 
order in the district at the close of the Mutiny, and was rewarded 
by the grant of some confiscated villages in Shthabad, which 
yielded « gross rental of Rs 20,000 per annum He died in 1871 
and was succeeded by his son, Krishna Pratap Sahi, during 
whose minority the Hathw& estate was taken in charge by the 
Court of Warde and remained for about 3 years under the man- 
agement of Mr. Hodgkinson of the Bengal Civil Service. He 
attained his majority in October 1874, received the title of 
Maharaji Bahadur, which had aleo been, enjoyed by his father 
and great-grand-father, and in 1889 was made a K.C.I.E. He 
died in 1896 and was succeeded by his infant son, Kumar 
Gara MahSdeosaran Prasid Sahi, who is now the proprietor, 
the estate being managed during his minority by the Court of 
Wards. 

The family residence is at Hathw4, 12 miles north of Biwkn, 
where Mahirsji Krishna Pratip Sabi built a palace, a large 
vacdera building ome of the finest dariar halls in India, 
A fuller sccount Moutn Brive, Lh aa Dae eal, 

‘of Biktr, Oaloutta Review, 1888, and The Caro 
of the Hethet did), Caleutts Review, 1897, 
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Husepur.—A village situated in the north-west of the 
ganj subdivision on the western bank of the Jharahi river. 
Historically, this village is of some interest, as it was forsterly 
the headquarters of the Maharajae of Hathwa, when they were 
still rulers of the country. Continguous‘ to if to the north-east 
is Kalyanpur, which was the site of a still earlier residence, 
There is little, however, left beyond niounds of bricks overgrown 
with jungle, which mark the ruins of old forts, and of moats 
now almost filled up. On one of the mounds et Husepur a 
bungalow was built by the father of the present minor Maharaja 
of Hathwa, and was used by bim as a country residence. The 
village also contains modern temple, two large tanks and a big 
mango tope. . 

These obscure villages dotted with straggling huts were 
formerly places of importance Kalyan Mal, who was the first 
af the line to receive the title of Maharaja fium the Mughal 
Emperor, gave his name to the village of Kalyanpur, as well 
as to the surrounding pargana, which is known as Kalyanpur 
Kuairi. At Kalyaopur the ruins of the fortress of Kalyin Mal 
are still traceable, besides large tanks and wells. Maharaja 
Khem Karan Sahi, a descendant of Kalyan Mal, having removed 
his residence to Husepur and built a fort there, that place was 
the headquarters of the family, till Fateh Sahi bicame a rebel 
avd was driven out from it by the British Government. A 
sketoh of the career of Fateh Sahi has already been given in 
chapter II, and it will be sufficient to mention here that he fled to 
Gorakhpur, then the independent territory of the Naw&b Vizier 
of Oudh, and took shelter in the jungles of Tamkiihi or Jogini, 
which formed part of his estate. 

The outlaw made several fosuccessful attempts to regain 
Husepar, aud for many years led the life of « free-booter, making 
frequent raids into Saran. In the course of these raids he 
murdered several rent-oollectors, and also his cousin Basant Sahi, 
whom he beheaded at *Jadopur, a village 5 miles to the north 
of Gopalganj, where a big pipa/ tree marks the scene of his death. 
Besant Shi head helped the Company’s troopa in getting 
information of the movementa of Fateh Sabi, for whose capture,‘ 
dead or alive, a reward of Ra. 10,000 had been offered. Enraged 
at the treachery of his cousin, Fateh Sahi, learning that he 
wea in camp eat Jadopur with Mir Jamil, the rent-collestor of the 
Company, sallied forth at night from the jungle of Charakhis 
wt the head of 1,000 horsemen, and at day-break attacked Mir 
Sémmsl, killed him and Besant Sahi, and sent the head of the. 
latter: to his widow at Husepur. The widow of Baseht thi 
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therenpon immolated herself on the funeral pyre, with thirteen of 
her hand-maside, holding the head of her deceased husband inther 
lap. A big banyan tree in the jungle to the east of the ruined 
fort at Husepur still marks the site of her death; and there are 
14 small mounds of earth under the tree held sacred to the 
memory of the eafi; members of the Hathws Raj family do payd 
there, as also under the pipal tree at J&dopur where Basant Sahi 
was killed, Fateh Sahi, after the loss of his possessions im Saran 
district, established himself at Tamhihi, and his descendant is 
the present Maharaja of Tamkihi. 

The Husepur Raj remained under the Company's direot 
management for several years. but at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement it was settled with Chhattardhari Sahi, the grandson of 
Basant Sahi, who then wasa minor, hving under the protection 
of a Rajput follower of his grandfather, Dajju Singh of Bharthui. 
Dajju Singh was given so.ne /dyir land in recognition of his 
loyalty, and his descendants hold the village of I’hulwarid 
which ie to the east of Manjha, 7 miles to the east of Gopalganj. 
_ Chhattardhiri Sahi became the first Maharaj’ of Hathwa and 
moved the family residence from Husepur to Hathwa. 

Jadopur —Seo Husepur. 

Kalyanpur,— Sev Husepu:. 

Karinga.—A mohal/d or quarter of Chapri town which was 
in possession of the Dutch till 1770. The Dutch cemetery at 
Karings, with inscriptions duting os far back as 1712, is an 
object of interest. See also the artule on Chapra. 

Lakri Dargah.—A villago in the Siwin subdivision, situated 
about 16 miles north of Siwdn, and 13 mules from Gopilganj, 
containing a population, according to the census of 1901, of 
1,713 persons. The village is 60 ealled becatise it contains the 
tomb (daryah) of a-Muhammadan saint, Shah Arzin of Patna, 
in which woodwork 1s promivent. The story runs that the saint, 
attracted by the solitude of the place, performed a chilah here, 
i.e., gave himself up to religious contemplatjon for 4Q days, He 
also, it is said, set up a religious establishment (kidnkah), which 
was endowed by the Emperor Aurangzeb ; this institution is 
held in great veneration by the Musalmin community and the 

sof the endowment are utilized to meot the expenses 
connected with the daryé@h, Tho anniversary of the saint’s death 
is oelebrated on the Lith of Habi-us-sini of every year and 
attracts large numbers. 
ajganj.—A village, also called Basnauli Gangar, 
situated in 26°7’ N. and 84° 60’ E, almost in the oantre of 
distzict.’ It is sbout 25 miles to the weet of 
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. 10 miles to the south-west of Siwia, and 3 miles north of the 
railway station of Duraundha on the main line, with which 
it is conhected by a branch rilway line, as well as by a wide 
metalled road. Its population in 1901 was 3,300. Mahéxsj- 
gan) contains one of the largest bazars in the district and is an 
importaut trade centre, especially for grain and spices. Grain 
is brought principally from Champaran and Muzaffarpur, and 
also from Bengal by rail. Pepper and other spices are exported 
from Maharajganj to Champaran and the Tarai in carts o@ 
Barauli and Sslimpur Ghit, and to villages along the route 
which are not touched by the railway, These carts bring back 
ride and other grain from Champaran. There is also a conai- 
dey:ble iron industry. The iron, which is entirely English, is 
brought up from Calcutta by rail, and is then made up into 
kodalits buckets (Awur) for well irrigation, and pans for boiling 
molasses and sallpetre; then articles are exported to Gorakh- 
pur in the United Provinws and tv Champaran. Formerly 
Indian iron from Choté Nagpur was also used, but it has been 
entirely oustel by the English article Gur or molasses is also 
brought ts Maharajganj in large quantities from every part of 
the district, aud thence sout by rail to the -large refineries in 
Cawnpore and other places in the United Provinces, and even to 
Bombay. Mah&rijganj wea formerly a large saltpetre depot, 
but that industry has very much decayed. During the raias 
the grain traffic used to be almost entirely suspended owing to 
the want of myer carmage and the absence cf suitable roads, 
but the contiguity of the railway new maintains the prosperity 
of this thriving mart. The village contains a police outpost, a 
disponsary, a middle English school, a post office and a District 
Board inspection bungalow. 

Mairwa.—A villege on the Siwain subdivision situated 13 
miles wext of Siwin close to the border of the district; it contains 
the most westerly station on the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way in the. Saran district. It has lately attracted much of the 
local trade in sugar, which is exported hence to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and elsewhere by rail. The village 
contains a celebrated shrine called Brahma Asthin ; this shrine 
stands on the bank of the Jharahi river, and fairs are held there 
in Kartik and Chait ; 

Manjhi.—A. village and police station situated 12 miles west 
af Chaprs on the Gogr8. On the river bank are the remains of 
an old fort of some size, which, legend says, wae built in’ the 
Hinda period by one Manjhi Makra of eS 
others say that the Bajae wore Dosidhs or Mallths by ‘The 
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title Manjhi and the position of the fort on the river seem td 
favour the last hypothesis; one may pérhaps assume that it wad 
the latter which ensured their supremacy, and that they werd 
probably little better than glonfied pirates. The fort is said ta 
have come into the possession of Rajputs of the Harihobans clan, 
whose headquarters were at Haldi in tho Balhe district. The 
story runs that, enraged at the low caste Manjhi demanding the 
hand of a Rajput yagi da’s daughter m marriage, they pretended 
to acoede to his request, and after inviting him and all hia 
relatives and surddrs to the marriage feast, made them drunk and 
put them all to death ‘Ihe yaysrddr then easily captured the fort 
and took possassion of the whole of the Riy It 1s said to have 
remained in the possesaon of this family till the reign of 
Shah Jihan, when it was given by that Emperor, with other 
jagirs in this distnct, to dne Khomarjit Kai of Garh Phuphand 
near Fyzibid. Tradition relates that the latter. while a prisoner 
at Delhi for some offence, was allowed to wrestle with a famona 
athlete, overthrew him, and so pleased Shah Jahin that he was 
given his hberty and these javirs on condition of his becoming 
a Muhammadan. Tlus he did, and his desceudanta were first 
called Mallik and then Diwan finally, in the fifth generation; 
they assumed the title of Kin The Collectorate records 
ehew that one Shehamat Ali Khan held Manjhi and other 
villages as nania as late as 1835, when they were attached of 
resumed, and resettled with him and one Bibi Azimat as nisdmat 
land, 

Mirganj —A town in the Gopilganj subdivision situated in 
26° 28’ N. and 84 20’ E., 10 miles north-west of Siwin, and 
nearly midway between uf and Gopilgany. Vopulation (19035 
9,698. It 18 a placo of considerable commercial importance, being 
a centre at which grain from the north and north-west is collected 
and then exported to Patna and elsewhere, Several Patna men 
chants have agents here, more particularly for the linssed trade; 
there is also a considerable trade in cotton and gur. The village 
contains a police station, sub-registry office, and a large bazar, 
which has been much improved lately by the Hathwa Raj. It 
has been connected with the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
system by « branch line from Siwin to Thiwe, passing through 
Mirganj; the station is called Hathwa after the village of that 
nameywhich is about 24 miles distant. & 

ur.—A village in the headquarters subdivision 
situated 23 miles west of Chapri on tho bavk of a small civer 
‘which forms a tributary of the river Gogra The village contains 
eight temples dediated to Siva, anda grain-diarket is held 
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there twice a week. Though the mart is now declining owing 
to the trade being altrdeted to Ekma, which 1s on the line of 
rail, it is still a place of some importance for the storage of 
grain, and trade ie fairly brick in the rainy season, when the 
stream on which the village stands 1s full, Its population in 
1901 was 757. 

Papaur.—A village in the Siwin subdivision situated about 
8 miles cast of Siwan, of which the following account has been 
given by Dr. Hoey —‘1t represents a place of great antiquity, 
and must be the Pava where the goldsmith Kunda hved. When 
Buddha came thus fur he went with his followers to the gold- 
amith’s grove; and while there, he accepted an mvitation to dine 
with the goldsmith, to whose house he went. There he was 
served with the sudara® which aggravated the symptorhs deve. 
loped gt Veluva and gave his illness @ fatal turn. This led bim 
to resolve to push on to Kusinara, and he set out with Ananda 
in that direction.”’ To adds that near the present homestead 
there are the remains of a more ancient habitation, from which 
he obtained some copper Indé-Bactrian coms The name Papaur 
appears to be a corruption of Papapura or Pavapura, 1, the 
sacred city, [W. Hoey, Idntification of Kustnara, Vaisali and 
other places, J. A 8. B., 1900.) 

Pars&i.—A large village situated about 3 mules to the north- 
eset of Ekma railway station on the Ekma-Schigpur road; it is 
known as Babu's Parsa to distinguish it from another village of 
the same name, which contains a police statton One of the four 
co-operative credit societies of the district ns been started here; it 
is organized by the officers of the Hathwi haj,to which the 
villege in great part belongs. 

Revelganj or Godna.—A town in the headquarters sub- 
division situated in 25° 47’ N. aud 84° 39° E. on the northern bank 
of the Gogr’. Adcording to the consus of 1901, the total popula- 
tion is 9,765. The population has decreased, both since the census. 
of 1891 and also since. 1872, when it was returned as 13,415, but 
the decrease is probably not so large as the figures would indicate, 
owing to the exodus of a large number of the inhabitants on 
account of plague at the time the census wastsken. The town 
runs from oast to west, and is olosely built slong the banks 
of the Gogri, which in the rains is as much oa a mile in 
‘breadth. 





* * 
* @ Gps.” sags Dr. Hoey, “is not boar’s Sesh, but exkere-tanda, ‘ hog’s 
went,’ a Walbous rect found sbiefly in sounds and juugies, which 1 heve wen 
Fiknduy pol with avidity, 1: las phelaher, permissiblp to ent om fast days.” 
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The present bazar was founded by Mr. Revel, Collector of 
Customs, in 1788. Un the Sth July of that yearn he informed 
the Collector that he had seleied a place on the bank of the 
river, where he intended to establish a cvauhi to collect the dues, 
Six yeas later we find the place dvseribed as follows by Mr, 
Twining. who was passing up the Ganges with the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Robert Abercromby —* At the junction of the Gogrs 
with the Gang:s the Last Iudia Company have a Custom house. 
The Custom-masfer had a hindsome hquse clove to the shore, from 
which he came to pay lus respects to the General, offering to 
send him anything his +tition afforded. On las 1etum, he sent 
a boat after us with druit and veyotable Amongst the former 
were some fine grapes, tho fi-f 1 had seen im India This gentle- 
man’s naine was Revel ’* dix h us and tomb close to the river 
bank are still | omted out, aud his memory 14 held in such repate 
that his tomb is considered a shrine. and lua name mvoked on 
occasions of alanuty or adseruty The tomb, whieh stands in 
front off the Pden Bazar almgude the Chapmi-Guthni road, 
was oovarcd with a canopy, and an imscuption im narble wage 
put up, in 1585, by the late Rar Turipada Mubherj: Bahadur, 
Vice-Chairman of the Mamie. nity, actingon a suggestion of Sir 
Ashloy Eden, Lieutenant Geve nor of Bengal Tho inscription 
runs as followe —' In this prave bes Homy Revel, Collector of 
Customs under the Last fudia © mpany, from whem the town of 
Revelgany darives its name Te bad just established a custom 
chauks at the waghbouring baga of Scmarvi im L7sk, and during 
a long residence Core to the spot ho sucaceda? m gaming the 
esteem and affection of the surtounding people, who raised this 
tomb over his remains, and whose deacundants sill cherish his 
memory With religious venerat on = A luit as licld hero twice a 
year in the months of Kartik and Chiat. Ln the same garden is 
the tomb of Major George Burgoyne, who died at Revelganj in 
1846 while on his way to join af Chinsura as commanding officer ; 
from the epitaph we learn that his death was caused by fatigne 
and exposure during the campaign of the Sutle) and the battle 
of Sobriion . * 

Revelgany owned its ongin and commercial importance to the 
fact that formerly it command d the junction of the Gogri and 
Ganges; but the steady depagture of the Ganges lo a point lower 
down brought about its gradual desuy Even as late os 50 years 
ago, however, it was the sevond largest nvir mart with a Ganges. 
borne trade in bengal; its exports wore laiger than from any 











*T. Twnlag, Travels iwIudia @ hundred years age, 1893, * 
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other riverside mart, and in exports only wasit inferior to Pstus. 
It was, in fact, the great changing station where boats from Lower 
Bengal used to tranship cargoes of ric6é and salt to bpate from 
Fyzibid and Gorakhpur, which brought down wheat, barley, oil- 
seods and pulses of various sorts. Ov-l-seeds still appear ag one of 
the largest exports from Revelganj; they are brought down by 
the ralwsy and by boat from Oudh and the Upper Provinces. 
Though still one of the pruzcipal markets in the district, the 
importance of Revelganj as a contre of commeroé has considerably 
diminished. Tho railway has diverted much of its trade, and it 
has also auffered from the river setting towards the opposite bank 
and from the retreat eastwards of the point of junction of the 
Ganges and Gogri; large boats can, however. still discharge 
cargoes fairly close to the ghét, near which are large golds or 
granarice® It is the competition of the railway more than the 
reoosmon of the river that has injured the trade of Revelganj, and 
a agnhificant symptuu of sts dccluw in that the great firm of 
Ralli Brothers had an agency here till 1900, bu! have now moved 
Jit to Gorakhpur * 

-Revelganj ix connected with Chapra by a branch railway, and 
with Oudh on the one side and with Patna and Lower Bengal on 
the other by the steamers of the India General Steam Navigation 
Company, which call daily on their journey up and down stream, 
The great bulk of the up-country trade is with Oudh and other 
parts of the United Vrovinces, and of the down-country trade 
with Caleutta, through the medium of the railway. 

The native mame of the town is Godna, It 1s regarded locally 
as the traditional residence or dsram: of Gautama, the founder of 
the school of Nyaya philosophy, which embraces Indian logic. 
Wore, it is said, he lived with his wife Ahaly# in the days of 
Rima Chandra, who visited him on his way to FJauakpur ‘The 
logend is that Indra became euamoured of Ahaly’ and visited her 
in the guise of her husband. Gautama saw bim as he left her 
roowh and cursed bim with perpetual lose of virility, while Ahalys 
was changed into a stone till Rama should come and deliver her, 
which he did whon on his way t6 Janakpur with Lakshman and 
Viehwamitra. The story is told at length in the RamByane of 
Valmiki and referred to in that of Tulei. Das. A ebrine bas been” 
built on the spot. where Gaatama's hyt is believed to have stood. 
In commemoration of bis connection with the place a Sanskrit 
echool was built by public subscription between the years 1882-87, 
The foundation ge lsid in fhe year first named by Sir 
Hiyers, Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengdl, and tha: 
4 ‘ x 

‘school ‘was called atter him the Thémpeon Guatama Pathshsit 
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It teaches Ny&ys philosophy and Sanskrit literature to a lange 
number of pupils. . . 

Popular tradition says that the name of Godn’ is dérived from, 
and is a corruption of that of this Gautama; but this may perhaps 
be only-a modern adaptation of a Buddhist tradition, and it may 
possibly have referred originally to "Gautama Buldha crossing 
over from I'ataliputré on his way to Kusinara. 

Saran Khas.—aA village m the headquarters subdivision situat> 
ed about 25 miles north-east of Chapra and 16 miles north of 
Manjhi. It contains extensive ancient remains, now-oovered for 
the most part by cultivated fields, of which Dr Hoey has given tHe 
fellowing account. “There 18 an abrupt rise at Makhdiim Shah's 
Hargah, a little south of Harnur, which cont unes for a couple, of 
miles south until it terminates somewhat more abruptly beyond 
Khwaja Pir's Mazin. (On the eaef of this eleva ed mte rans a 
stream known locally by two names, Gandaki an! Saryu. This 
is well defized, and may ‘inve been a channel made in ancient, 
days {ot water supply West of this, and parallel to it, the high 
ground estends furan average width of not leas than half a mile, 
As I passed from the northern end, T observed undulations with 
occasional very promment heights, and noticed that cultivators 
have taken out numerons brichs ahile ploughing On approsch- 
ing the southern *end T olwersed a pile near a mound, on which 
are the remains of a brick building I] learned that thos pile is the 
Ganj-i Shahidan or martyr’s heap near the traditionsl Raja's hoe, 
This indicates a desperate assault at somio time on a Hindu strong. 
hold. Further on, J came to Khwaja Pir's Mazar, and two tombs 
in an open enclosure. In one corner there was a large black stone 
about 44 feet long. on which I chserved Hindu sculptures of the 
Navagraha or nine plancts On the back of the slab there was a 
long insoription in Pughra chesacter, of which T had not then the 
means of talung a rubbing. Jt is much worn and coull not be 
read at sight It is probably himuically important. "A few miles 
weet by north of Saran Khas is a silage called Bhikabénd on the 
map. I visited this spot also, and found that there is hore a large 
banian tree, which is said to eos er about Yen acres In the ground 
near there are brick remains and an old well lately reopened, 
Bomewhat south-cast of this is an old temple and the attendant 
Brahmans wrote the nam’ forme: Bhikaban, which is clearly the 
“ Bhikehu’s Grove.” About a mile west of this are two villages 
beating thename Kapis, which suggests the story of the servine 
rendered to Buddha by the monkey (kap:) av mentioned by the 
lator Chinese tmveller.” (W. Hoey,.Jdentificatin of Kusivitra; 

Voietti and ther places, 3. A. 8, B., 1900.) 
“3 
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Semaris.—A village in the headquarters subdivision situated 
7 miles west of Chapri, with a population, in 1901, of 2,967 
persous, Originally, it is eaid, the placo was situsted at the 
janction of the Ganges and the Gogra or Sarju, and was thas, 
« eacrod site to which Hindus came to bathe in large numbers. 
The two rivers now meet at Haldi, 10 miles east of Semaria, but 
a fair is still held here in November every year, on the same 
date as the Sonpur fair, 1.0, on the Inet day of the Hindu 
month of Karisk. It 1s largely attended by women, and next 
to the Sonpur fair is the largest cattle-farr in the district. The 
groat-Hindu sage, Data Trays, who had 24 gurue, is said to have 
lived hero; and c'ose by is Gautama Mushi’s asfhdn or residend, 
pn which a temple has been built. 

Silhauri.—A village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
about 2-miles north of the Mirzipur outpost and 16 miles north- 
eset of Chapra, with a population, in 1901, of 956. It contains 
a temple of Muladco (iva) to which the following legend 
attaches. A cultivittcr, it is said, in digging his field discovered 
a stone, from the top of which blood oozed out where it had been 
out by his Avda. ‘Lhe oultivatur informed the villagers of the 
miracle, and they all tried to take out the stone, but the deeper 
they dug, the larger was the stone found to be. So they gave up 
the attempt, but at mght they dreamed that it'was not a stone, 
but the god Biva, by name Silinith. A temple was then built 
on the spot, and the god received their worslip. A fair lasting 
about a week is held here twice a year in February and April, 
when people flock in from great distances to worship the god, and 
to sell and buy cattle, miscellaneous goods, etc. 

Siswain.—A village in the Siwan subdivision situated 21 
miles south of Siwin and 25 miles west of Chapra. Itis a rising 
market, through which passes a large quantity of the grain 
imported into the district, especially that consigned to the 
markets of Chainpur and Ekma, It is also a calling-plece for 
steamers plying on the Gogri, and contains a police outpost, 
Diatrict Board bungalow and a post office. 

Siwin.-—Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated in 26° 13’ N. and 84° 21’ K. Siwiin is also the head- 
quarters of a Bub-Deputy Opium Agent, and besides the court of 
the Subdivisions] Magistrate and Sub-Depaty Magistrate, the 
sab-jail, a police station and a sub-registry office, contains a 
Munsif’s court, a dispénsary, and a High school., A branch’ 
station of the Regitna Beyond Mission has been established _ 
wings 2002, ‘The popelation has moze than doubled gine the 
fiat polana taken in 1872, and wes 18,758 in 1901. The - 
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—_ known as Aliganj Sewin and the railway station is called: 
van. ‘ 

Siwan is situated ou the east bank of the river Daha, which is 
navigable in the rains. It is about 40 miles north-wost of Ohapr&, 
with which it is connected by the railway and by 8 good road. It 

has a reputation for the manufacture of superior pottery and brass 
work, but the manufacture has declined of late years. The former 
has attained more than a local reputation and attracted attention 
at the Indo-Colonial Exhibition m London in 1886; this reputae 
tion ia deserved, for the work has a much higher finish than the 
ordinary productions of the native potter. ‘hia pottery is red ‘or 
Black-glazed as well as unglazed and porous, and is ornamented 
with patterns in gold or silver The town is also known for 
the manufacture of artiles mate of a certain white metal, 
called phu/, which 1s composed of copper aud spelter, with a small 
admixture of zine. : 

Siwin is’ the centre ofa large grain trade, ita importance 
having increased of late years with the a@ent of the railway, 
It contains a dak burgalow, a8 well as a District Board inspeo- 
tion bungalow and a fine sara or public rest-house erected by 
publia subsemption in 1887 to commemorate the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victorma ‘The wn is clean and healthy. 

Dr. Hoey is of opmion that Siwin is identical with Kasi- 
nara, the soene of Baddha’s death Ife states that Buddha visited 
Pava, the modern Papaur, where tho goldsmith Kunda lived 
and was thre served with schara, 1c, a bulbous root and not 
bour’s flesh, as tradifion usually asser{s, which gave his illness a 
fatal turn. Dr. Hory then goes on to say :—“* This led him to 
reavlve to push on to Kusinara, and he set out with Ananda in 
that direction. LIfe as thon at loast 80 years old and suffering 
from dysentery. He could not have travelled far, and we observe 
that the Mah&parinsbbina Sutte represents him os halting under 
a tree at least once and reaching a river with difficulty. The 
salient points in connection with his lastbrief journey are that be 
left Pava, halted under a trea, moved on again to a stream called 
Kakuttha, and having crossed a river bearing # name suggestive 
of gold, he reached the people's park near Kusinara and lay down 
under some sd/ trees. Povesibly he had not come to Kusingss, 
beonuse he sent Ananda to bring the Mallas to him. After his 
death there was an imposing ceremony to do honour to his remains, 
He wes laid out on » golden bier and #& said to have been 
for seven days ; amd it is anid that he showed his feet from out his 
winding sheet, snd he even faised himeolf and spoke. There” was 
difficulty in moving his remains until Kagyapa came. Thus the 
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spot where his bier restod was one that must have borne « name 
anociated with it. That name is Siwin, the Sanskrit Savayana, a 
litter or bief. [here is something in nanfes 

“It isremarkable that we have a particular tree of great age at 
a mound near Siwan railway station. ‘lis is known as Jagattra, 
the Protector or Deliverer of the World. Une “would expect 

Hindas to venerato this spot, but they do not They consider it 

ill-omened The late Kaja of Hathwa desired to enclose all this 
spot, but the Pandhts told hin that the act would bring him bad 
luck, He enclosed a large patch, but left the tree outside the 
walls. He died soon after This Jagatira is looked upon as the 
oldest place about Siwin, and its name and associations 
significant. There isalso a vory high mound not far off,. which 
has not been explored I can have no doubt that Kusinara lies 
somewhere. close to Siwan, if Tt be not Siwin itself’? About 3 
miles to the north-west betwen Luhs: and Kalinjara 1s 4 large 
and ancient mound, which 18 popularly beleyed to be a fort of 
the Oheros, [|W Tey, Jd utizcatwn of Kasma a, Kuwsah and 
other places, TAS B, 19004 

Siwan Subdivision. —<(‘ontral subdivision of the district lying 
between 25° 56° and 26° 22’ N , and 84° 0’ ond 84° 17 E, with an 
aren of 835 squaro miles The subdivision 18 bounded on the 
west by the Gorakhpur district, on the north and north-west by 
the Gopilganj subdivision, on the vast and south-east iy the head- 
quarters subdivision, and on the south by the nver Gogra extending 
from Uumrahar (near Guthni) to Siswan It forms an alluvial 
tract intersected by numerous rivers and wator-channels, the most 
important. of which are tmbuiares of the Gogra, \14, the Jharahi 
and Daha Other rivers.im the subdivision are the Gandaki and 
Dhanai, which enter it at Madhopur and Barhoga respectively, and 
flow through it m a south-easterly direction The population was 
801,744 in 1901 as compared with 500,738 in 18Y1 ; 2t is the most 
densely populated part of the district and supports 957 persons to 
the square mile. It confains one town, Siwin, the headquarters, 
and 1,528 villages The subdivision was created in 1848. 

Genpur.—A village in the headquarters subdivision situated 
in 26° ta N and 85° 12 E. ‘on the right bank of the Gandak, 
close to ite confluence with the Ganges. This is perhaps the most 
widely known place in the whole distriot, having more than a loos! 

reputation on xooount of a great fair held in the month of Kartik, 
which is probably one of The oldest melds in Bengal. 

The legend connected with the placs is that it was the otra] 
tite ‘tt whith, in prehistoric times, the Aaght ended the 
doris af the forest and the water, Gaj and Gereh, the and 


the crocodile. According to the Srimat Bhigabat, there was fh 
olden times a vast lake round the Trikut hill, whigh had, as de 
name implies, three towering peaks, crowned grith dense forest 
and infested by wild animals, In this lake lived a crocodile of 
enormous size; and one day when a huge elephant came with 
s herd to bathe there, the crocodile caught him ly the leg ané 
tried to drag him into deeper water. The struggle continued for 
thousands of yours, all the crocodiles and elephauts joining in the 
contest At last, the elephant, begiuning to weaken, prayed to 
the supreme god, Hari, to help him His prayer was heard, and 
Hari saved him from the grip of the crocodile in the presence of 
‘Hara and other gods. 

Aocording to Hindu mythology, the crocodile had in a former 
life been a Gandharva Cuef, named Huhu, who came to bathe in 
this lake with a party of Gandharfa women, and in playful sport 
caught by the leg a haly ange, named Dewala Mun), whohad alao 
come there to bathe Fnraged at this fannlianty, the sage cursed 
the Gandharva chief, who therenpon was fufned into a crocodile, 
Thenreforward, he lived in tho lake in the repulsive form of 
crocodile, until he was restorcd to Ins Gandharva hfe by the sacred 
touch of Vishnu ‘Hari , who with his discus (chakra) out the 
throat of tho crycodile while denserng the elephant from his jaws. 
The elephant, on the other hand, was, in lis former existence, s 
king of Héndya, Indradyumna by name, who was a very pious 
man of a contemplative turn of mind One day, while absorbed 
in deep meditation, the powerful sage, Agestya, appeared before 
him; but the king did not notice Ins presence, and the latter, 
piqued at this indifference, condemned him to sssume the form 
ofen elephant. He, too, after long suffering, was saved by Hari 
as disoribed above, and was allowed to accompany him to the 
high heaven of Baihuntha. 

A temple, it is said, was subsequently built on the epot 
by Rama, when on his way to Janakpur to win Sita. It was 
dedicated to Haribar Nath Mahideo, an& being largely frequented 
by pilgrims, a fair was established, called the Hurihar Chhatira 
Mela. The temple of Harihar Nath Mahadeo is the seer ie 
pive of worship, but several smaller temples also receive the 
ings of pilgrims. Among these are the Ka/i Asthdn and the 
Panch Devata Mundil; the latter is presided over by a priestess, 
who claims to have built the temple with the offerings she 
received. ‘i 

Sonpur is considered a place of exceptional holiness, and the 

Gengd-enén, oz ceremonial bathing in the Ganges, unuhuslly 
oa. But the grt alization of the place ia the fais, 
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which is largely attended both by Europeans and natives. The 
fair Theta for a fortnight, but is at its height for two days before 
and two days after the bathing in the Ganges on the day of the 
full moon. Immense numbers assemble:- as many as 300,000 
persons have been known to attend: --and the fair extends bout 
three miles from north to south and two miles from_east to west. 
Goods of the mgst heterogeneous description and large numbers of 
cattle, horses and elephants are sold by Kabuli, up-country and 
local dealers; it is, in fact, one of the largest elephant markets 
in Indsa, hundreds of clephants being brought for sale. Special 
sanitary precautions are always taken on this occasion, to prevent 
the outbreak of epidemic disease, and arraugements are madé 
for the safeguarding of the elephants 

Tothe European the Soupur far is better known as being 
the occasion of one of the mo@t agrecable social gatherings to be 
found in the Province. A large camp 18 held in a magnificent 
grove, and the visifvrs amuse themsclves with a gymkhina, 
dances, polo, tennis and visits to the fair, which presents Indian 
life under many interesting aspeots Besides a largo ball-room, 
there are a fino race-course and race-stands, for the Sonpur meet 
used to be an important race meeting ut which some of the best 
race horses on this side of India ran Many causes, especially the 
decline of the indigo industry and other 1ace meetings in more 
ocontral places, have combined to put a stop to the rges, and a 
large polo meet now takes their place. Until 1839 the races 
were run at Hajipur, but owing tothe river cutting away the 
bank, it was necessary to choose a fresh site, and the present 
track was laid out on the Saran aide of the Gandak at Sonpur, 
whore the first races were run that year. ‘ 

Sonpur is also an important junction on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and is the headquarters of the District Traffic 
and Locomotive Departments. ‘There are large railway workshops 
heye, and more land is being acquired for quarters for the European 
staff. The village contaists a police station and a sub-registry 
office, and has a population, scoording to the census of 1901, of 
3,355 persons. Close by is the Gandak railway bridge, which 
connecta the Bengal and North-Western Railway and Tirkut 
State Railway systems. It was opened by the Viceroy; Land 
Dofferin, in March 1887, and is 2,176 feet long; it is built of 
io of i clear, an ae oe 

pemengers. qonsequEnCe great rapidity of 
Sti bale wage er ventana of its bed, Pes 
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BMMth land, 60, 

Bhore, dispensary ot, $5, 

Birds, 12-18. 

Bwrié tovares, 138, 


ite 


Birth-rate, 51. 
Bisathbharpnr, 10. 
Blindness, prevalence of, 54, 
Boarding houses, echool, 141. 
Boat traffic, 113. 

Hoats, 114, 

Botany, 11-12, 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 
Brahmans, 48-44. 

Brass manufacture, 97-98, ' 
British conquest, 24 

Buddbse, legend of, 17. 

Bungalowe, 118 


Eun oer oe errors 


Cc. 


Oviamities, natural, 71-82. 

Canal system, 58-09. 

Cart traffic, 110. 

Cash rents, 83 84. 

Castes, principal, 43-44. 

Cattle, 69-70; faire, 69, 70. 

Cemetery at Chapré, 145-146 

Cenaue statiaticn, 82-38 

Centres of trade, 99. 

Cesres, revenue from, 120 

Chuinpur, 114, description of, 143, 

Chamare, 44 

Cham pai, 8, 

Chapri, desorption of, 148-146, rainfall 
of, 15 p vislg of Babar to, 20-21, 
Taverniar's account of, 21-22; Putch 
aud English settlements in, 22; Eyre 
Coote at, 28; mutihy of troops at, 
26-26; visit of Clive to, 26; mutiny 
of 1837, 28-30; hospital and dispen- 
sary at, 65, registry offee et, 180; 
thiina at, 188; district jail at, 183- 
184; muntoipality, 187; schoola at, 
1@; population, 148; derivation af 


: 
| 
name, 146. | 
| 


Chapri-Gutbai reed, 111, 

Chapri-Sinda road, 112. 

Chapré aubdivision, 146; indigo factories 
* in, 108, 

Character of the people, 38-39, 

ChariteSle diepensasion, 86. 


Chere, & 
Thaabiiet wets, 10, 


INDE. 


Chauk! Hasan, 9, 

Chaudtdars, 133. 

Chesrs, 10. 

Chesind, description of, 147-150, 


“Chere, rule of, 16 


Chtaa, cultivation cf, 63. 

Chirdnd, 16, 18, 19; 
147-160 

Cholera, epidemics of, 58, 

Ct metian Missions, 42. 

Civil justice, administration af, 180. 

Chmate, 14, 1n relation to health, 50, 

Chive, vimt of, to Chapra, 26, 

Cloth weaving and pripting, 93- 

Commerce, 98-99. 

Communication, means of, 107-114. 

ConBguration of datrict, 2-8, 

Coote, expedirion of, 28 

Cotton, cultivation of, 65-66, 

Cotton weaving, 97. 

Country spirit, manufacture and con. 


description cf, 


sumption of, 1:8, 
Courts, ctrvil and criminal, 18), 
Cow, reverence of, 39-40, 
Crime, 181. 
Criminal castes, 181-183. 
Criminal justice, administration of, 18u- 
“ysl, 
Crops, principal 6061, 
non-food, 64 66, 
Cultivation, alatistes of, 6667; exten. 
sion of, 67; improvementin methods 
of, 67-68. 
Cults aturs, materia] condition of, 89-92. 


food, 61-64, 


D. 


Dacoities, 131. 

Dafadars, 133, 

Daha river, description of, 8; navigation 
on, 114, . 

Dak bungalows, 113, 

Dangsi pergaws, 152. 

Darwoli, 6, 7, 118; dispensary at, &%, 
establishment of indigo factory at, 
100s sub-registry office at, Jan: 
thins ab, 153 ; description ef, 160, 

Durecli-Becaniger read; 11%, 


INDEX. 


Dariigan}, description of, 150. 

DSwdt pas festivat, 126. 
Deaf-mutiam, prevalence of, 54. 
Death-rate, 51. - 

Decennial settlement, 118. 

Dehwi river, 7. 

Demarcation of roade, 110-112. 
Density of poprlstion, 38. 

Dovanigar: character, 38. 

Dhanai river, description of, 9 
Dhenhar land, 6, 

DiGra lands, 4 ; cultivation of, 56-67, 
Diarrbira, 53. 

Dighwa-Dabsuls, description of, 150-151. 
Dighwa-Dubauli plate, IN® 151. 


Dighwira, 7,17, 65, 98, 90, 118, 114;¢ 


dispensary” at, 55, descmption of, 
161. 

Dilusion, 4, 8. 

Diowases, principal, 51 54. 

Dispensaries, 55, 

Distalleries, $8, 125, 

Dutrict Board, ude nistration of, 135 
186 , income, 135, expenditure, Idp- 
136 

District, formation of, 81. 

District roads, 20-142, 

District staff, 120. 

Dowaigarh, 6 ; deasription of, 150. 

Domaiyarh-Mushrak road, 112, 

Domestic animuls, 69. 

Dome, 47-49, edac tion of, 141, 

Doriganj, 113, description of, 150. 

Dosdidbs, 45. 

Drainage of the district, 50, 47. 

Dress, 37. 

Drona Stipa, 17, 15. 

Drought, linbility to, 56. 

Dumarnan, description of, 150. 

Dumria, 8, 

Duranndha, 109. 

Dutoh settlement in Chapré, 21-22, 

Mwellings, 86-87, 

Deye. See Indigo. 

Dywntery, 63, 

Ez. 


Kerly Britich administration, 36-38, 116. 
au 


int 


“Education, 189-141; proprese of, 199; 
t otatisticn of, 139-140 ; serondary, 
{ 140; primary, 140; fomale, 141? 
technical, 141. 
| Bdueational staff, 140. 
* Ekma, 98, 123, 114; rainfall af, 26 
sub-registry office at, 180; deacrip- 
tiun of,” 182. 
Ekesria Brahmans, 48. 
Embanikments, 60-82, 
: Eni fatton, 84 
Enhancement of rents, 84-85, 
Estates, nuasber of, 11°, 
European settlements in Saran, 21-22. 
Ruciao, sdiniortration of, 128-129, 
Fxtspe revenue, ancidence «f, 128. 
kip fte, OS. 
Fatensin of irrization, 59, of cultivas 
tion, 67 
Eyre Coote, oxpedition of, 28 


F. 


Factores, suger, 04; digo, 106; other, 
98 " 

Fairs, 67, 70, 

Faitranes tenures, 122, 

» Faw.ne, 71-74, hialilty to, 71-728, of 
1770, 72-78, of 1788 73 ; of 1846, 
78-74; of Ib74, [4-769 of 1897, * 
76 78 e 

Pamine prices, "Qe 
Funine relief, 74, 75, 76, 77 
| Farm, agricultural, 68 
' Fateh Sali, Raji of Hnsepur, 26-28, 
Fauna, J2. 
Female education, 141, 

» Ferries, 113. 

, Fever, provalence of, 51-62, 

Fibre crups, cnitivaticn of, 66. 

Finance, 127-130. 
\ Fish, 13. a 
! Floods, 79-80 ; of 157%, 79 ; of 1800, 79; 
of 1898, 73-80; @& 1906, 80; 
hability to, 56. 
Food of the people, 37. 
Food crops, 63-64. 
Froud grains, prices of, 88. 


! 
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Pormation of the district, G1. 
Fruita, 68. 


G. 


{ 

Game birds, 12 13, : 

Gandak riyer, description of, 7, fernes | 
on, 118, j 

Qandak embankincnt, 80-82. 

Gandak) river, description of, 89 | 

Ganges river, description of, 5-6 ; forries | 
on, 118 , navigation on, 213. ca i 

Gangri river, description of, 9-10 | 

Ganja, consumption of, 128 129. 

Garkhi, 9. } 

Gawandari, 98, { 

General adifinistration, 127 134. 

Aoology, 10-81. 

German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
42, 

Ghagra river, 7. 

Gharberi Atiths, 44, 47. 

Girls’ schools, 141, 

Gonlaa, 43, 

Godna, 18 ; Baoskrit tol at, 141; descrip- | 

Yon of, 162-183, | 

i 
f 


| 


Goenr soll, 60, 

Gogra river, description of, 6-7; ferries 
on, 118; navigation on, 113, embank- 
menta on, 83. 

Galtre, prevalence of, 55-54. 

Gonrs, 4.* © 

Gophlganj, 9, 113; raimYall of, 15; dis- ' 
pensary at, 65 ; auftregistry office at, , 
180 ; eub-jail at, 188; schools at, | 
140 ; description of, 152, | 

Gopalganj eubdivision, 153; indigo “tac. | 
tories in, 106. 

Gopilpar, 118. 

Gorakebini Gabba, 39-40, 

Government estates, 120, 

Gram, cultivation of, 66 ; prives of, 83, 

« Grenlng groands, 89. 
‘Bethel, 90 ; description of 153. 


i. 
Mas, 1. 

eeeats cheer; 20. 
“Hark, bemgeow oy LR 


tInpsx, 


Harthar Chdatira meld, 167, 168. 

Hoasanpuri, description of, 153. 

Hathtya rains, 87, 62. 

Hathwi, 114; dispensary at, 55; school 
at, 140 ; description of, 158. 

Hathwa Rij, description of, 153-155. 

Health, public, 50-55. 

Hemp droge, consumption of, 128-125. 

High schools, 160. 

Hindus, number of, 39 

HrsGbana, 125, 

Huetory of Siran, 16-324 

Hinen Tsiang, travels of, 17. 

Honorary Magistrates, 131. 

Hospitals, 55. 


leHonsos, 36-37. 


Hamidity, 14. 


i Husain Shah, King of Bengal, 19, 


Husepur, 8, 26, 28, deseription of, 156- 
157, 
Husepur Raj, 24-28, 


I. 


Iminigration, 34, 
Imports, 98. 
Improvement of agricultural methods, 67+ 
68. 
Tneidonce of rents, 83. 
Income-tax, 129, 
Indebtedness, 90-92 
India General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 118. 
Indigo, oultivation of, 101-102, seed, 
101 ; soils and manares, 101 ; tillage, 
101-102, 
Indigo factories, establishment of, 100; 
landed interests of, 103-104 ; list of, 
106. 
Indigo industry, 100-106 ; progress of, 
100 ; decline of, 109-101. eB 
Indigo, manufactore of, 102; steeping 
avd oxidation, 102; boiling and 
fival preparation, 303. 

Industrial classes, 92. 

Industrial aehools, 161. 
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Inlirenition, 64. Thal syehens of indigo cultivation, 
Tnocalation, 53. 105-106. i 
Trrigatioa, 87-89, from canals, 68; from — Kod: Siddbs, 3. 
wells, 59, extension of, 69. ' Kodo, cultivation of, 63. 
Josanity, 54. | Kobrauts, 98. 
Inetitutions, medical, 55. Kouris, 4 


Innndations, 79-80 


J. 
Jadopur, 27, 157 
Jails, 183-184. 
Jslalpur, 118, 
Jimo, dispensary at, 55. 
Jimo Basar, 114. 
Joneru, cultivation of, 63 
Joth-raiyats, 36 
Sharah: river, dearription of, 7-8. 
The, 5 
Joluhis, 42. 
Judicial staff, 130. 
Joatice, adasuistration of, 180 131 
Jute, cultivation of, 66 
Juthar river, 10 


K. 


Kackh wn], 80 

Kaithy character, 38. 

Kalyainpur, 157, 

Kanauyit Brahmans, 44 

Kiudus, 45 ° 

Kankar, 9*, 96, motalling of roads with, 
109. 

Kapia, 168. 

Kararta, 8, 

Kerings, 146, 167. 

Katri Bazar, 145. 

Katr@ (boat), 114. 

BZauw, cultivation of, 53.. 

Kbaira, 45, 

Khajwi, dispensary at, 56. 

Khaswa Nallah, 144, 

Khanwi river, description of, 8. 

Khepte,436. 

Kbatel, river, dewcription of, 10, 

Kaedrt, caltivation of, 66. 

Khodsibigh, 98, 

Riveli, 126. 


Koran schools, 241. 

Kosnla, kingdom vf, 18, 

Kuan pargana, 153. 

Kucha: Kot, 8, 8, 118 

Kumpba Btupa, 17, 18, 

Kurmis, 64. 

Xartaal’ \eases, 104 

L 

Lobour supply, 87 88 

Labourers, wayes of, 88, material condl- 
tion of, 90 

Labouring clases, 03, 

Lac, manufacture of, 99. 

Lakes, 10 

Taker: Dirgah, description of, 167. 

Land Improvemont Loans Act, 68 

Loud revenue, administration of, 116-126; 
assesamout of, 115 119; receipts from, 
127-125, 

Lond tenures, 119 126, 

Landed intereste of 
102-104, 

Language, 88, 

Larpur, wterary dlspapeary-nt, 70, 

Lenses of land, 121, 122; t> indigo fa 
tories, 102-1 Qég 

Legendary hietory, 16-17. 

Leprosy, 54, 

Liability to famine, 71-72, 

Line Bazar, 28. 

Lsterate population, 1, 

Loans Acta, 68. 

Local Boards, 186. 

Local Self-Government, 185-138, 

Latheran Mmsion, 42, 


M. 
Magahlyé Doms, 47, 40; description of, 
181-1331 education of, 14], ‘ 


Magistrates, 190-181, 
Mabideo pia, 41. 


indigo — factories, 
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MabirSjganj, 9, 99, 109, 118, 1145 dispen- 
sary at, 65 ; description of, 167-168, 

Mahendra Git, 6. 

Mibinadi river, 9. 

Moirwi, 8, 99, 109, 118, 114; description 
of, 168, 

Maize, rvjtivation of, 68 

Majhault, 26 

Molarial fever, 61, 62. 

MaiskGaB tenures 122. 

Maugo groves, 65, 

Mfujhi, 6, 16, 100; battle of, 28.24 P 
touting of troops at, 26-26 , thins at, 
133; school ut, 188, 161; description 
of, 168-169 

Monkhap syste: of ront paywent, 85. 

Manufactureg, 13 98, 

Mavures uve@ for indigo cultivation, 
11. 

Marha! pargoxa, 152. 

Marhori, suger factory at, 94, 

Markets, 9¥. 

Marrlagos of infaute, 84, 

Marshes, 10 

Mared, cultivation of, 64 

Mashrak, 10, 109, 118, 114; diapensary 
at, 65; thina at, 183, school at, 133, 
141. 

Masurt, cultivation of, 63. 

Materia! condition of the people, 89-00, 

Matiyar aoil, 60. 

Means of coininnication, 07-114; 
railways, 109; roads, 109 118; water, 

” 118-116 ; postal, 114, 

Medical avpects, 560 56 ; institutions, 56. 

Mobnir, fair at, 69 

Methai (boat), 114. ' 

Middio English schools, 240, 

Middle Vernacular schools, 140. 

Migration, 84. 


at, 180; thina at, 138; description 
of, 189, 
school at, 183, 141, 
Micstpor ehewr, 10. 
Missions, Christian, <2. 
Mobunpsi, .% 
Menay voir, Lid 
, Mixsenme coinball, 16-16, 


INDEX. 


Mortgages of boldings, 90. 

Maghals, 43, 

Muhammadan rale, 18-26. 
Muhammadans, sects of, 68, 
Mubsminedpus, descaiption of, 189-180, 
Mukarart leases, 102, 121. 

Ming, cultivation of, 63, 

Mumeipali ties, 136-138, 

Mutiny of 1764, 24-26, of 1837, 28-80. 


N 


Nagra, 114 

Nagwi, 9. 

Noriat reed, 11. 

Natal mdign seed, 101. 

Natural calamities, 71-83 * 

Natural d.vissons of the Aiatrict, 3-4 

Navigation, 6, 7, 113, 114 

Non=food crope, 64 66 

Non-vecupancy ryots, rent paid by 83, 
land held by, 124. 

Nanas, 45, 94 


oO, 

Orta, cultivation of, 63, 

Oceupancy ryuts, rents paid by, 88 ; land 
bold by, 122-124. 

Occupations of the people, 93 

Opiam, cultivation of, 65, monatacture 
of, 94 95 , consumption of, 428-129, 

Opiuw Departinent, 127, 

Outpost, porce, 133. 

Outetills, 128, 


RP, 


Pachlakh pargana, 152. 
Pahlesi Ghat, 109, 


Mirganj, 8, 35, 97, 99; sub-registry office : Pax, cultivation of, 66. 


Piadpur Ghit, 6. 

Pénck kathia aystem of cultivation, 103- 
104. 

Paneubt (boat), 114, 

Papeut, description of, 160. 

Paramanend Patti, &. 

Parsi, 44; thins at, 188; descrtption of, 
100, e 


INDEX. 176 
Pertiticn. of estates, 64, 120. Refineries, sugar, 96. 
Pasturage, 69. Registration, 129-130 
Patetii (boat), 114. | Registry offices, 130. 
Pathins, 43, Relief works in famines, 74-77. 
Pattie, 120, , Religions, 89-42. 
PatwSrts, 35 36. , Rent-free ryots, and beld by, 194-126. 
Peas, cultivation of, 63 Rent-free tenures, 122, 


People, thr, 82-49; character of, 88-80; 
waterial condition of, 89-99 ; occupa” 
tions of, 93 

Permanent settlement, 116, 

Permanent tenures, 221-122 

Permanently settled estates, 120 

PhorkGaa, 128 

Physical aspects, 2-15 

Phel mamofacture, 97. 

Plague, epdewies of, 62 58 

Ploughmen’s begging movement, 41 

Police, adninietration of, 138 

Po; ulation, growth of, 3%, census of 
1901, §2-33; density of, 38, 
urban, 84 86, ruru!, 36. 

Poppy cultivatton of, 65. 

Post offices, 114 

Postal communécation, 114. 

Potatoes, cultivation of, 64 69 

Pottery manufac tare, 98, 

Prices, 88 89. 

Primary education, 140, 

Primary schools, 140. 

. Erncipal crops, 60-61 

Private schools, 141 

Produce rents, 85 

Profeasional classes, 93. 

Prupnetary rights, traosfer of, 120 121 

Protestant Mission, 62. 

Public health, 50-55. 


BR 


Rabéerops, 61, 71. 

Raliways, 109, 

Raliway workebops, 98. 

Rainfall, 14-35; In relation to agricul- 
tare, 87. 

BBjputs, 43. 

Rambkols, 114. 

Ratenperi, 145. 

Rates of sant, S83, 


? 
t 
t 


Rent paying tenures, 121. 

Reut suits, 180, 

Rents, 83-85, cash rents, 88-84; om 
hancement of, 84-85 ; produce rents, 
85, 

Reptiles, 14 

Resumption priecdinges, 119 

Revel, foonder ct Revelgan), 161. 

Revolany, G, 98, 114, dispensary at, 66; 
fair at, 89, municipality wt, 187 
schools ut, 140, description of, 1°. 
168, 

Ri velgan)-Ballia branch mailway, 108, 

Revenue, administration of, 115-126; 
history of, 116-119 

Revenue of the district, 197-330; lapd 
revenue 127 128, exciee, 198-129; 
stamps, 120, cesses, 129; ineome- 
tax, 129; registration, 129-130. 

Rew, 7. 

Bews Ghat rund, 1) 

Khea fibre, 66 

Rice, cultivation vf, 63-08, prides of, 
68 

Ricting, prevalence of, 183, 

Raver system, & 10 

Hoads, 109115, management of, 110; 
demarcation of, 110-111, list of, 
111-112, 

Road and Zublic Works cesses, 129, 

Koman Catholic Mission, 42 

Rapanchap, 9, 

Rural population, 85. 

Rnem, 44. 

Ryoti interests of indigo factories, 104. 

Ryocte, renta paid by, 88 ; classes of, and 
land held by, 122-1265, 


8. 


ee 
Saflower, citiration of, £6, 
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Saiylds, 42. Siswin, bungalow at, 118; description 
Sékadwip? Brihuans, 44, of, 164. 

Balimi, 126. _ A aims of omall-pox, worship of, 
Salimpur, 7. 


Sitalper, 9; establishment of indigo 


factory at, 100. 
Ath manures, use of, 10}. 


Salimpur Ghit road, 111. 


Balt, prices of, 88, 
Seltpetre, trade in, 22; mavofacture of, 


98-96, Siwin, 8; rainfall of, 15; old fort at, 
Sannyisi Atiths, 46, 47. £2; mutiny of 1857, 28-30; dispen- 
Saurha, 45. sary at, 65; augar factory at, 94; 


Sanskrit tols, 141, sub-registry at, 130; thina at, 183, 
Saraiyé, 7- eub-jnll at, 138; municipality 
Saran, origin of name, 1-2. at, 187.188; achoole at, 140-14l; 
Saran canals, 68. description of, 164-166. 
Biran Khis, description of, 163. - Siwgn-Andar road, 112, 
Barana Stup&, 1, 17. . Siwitn-Chapri road, 112. 
Sarangpur, 7. Siwia-Gopalyanj road, 112." 
Sarayu river, 7, Siwdn-Guthni road, 112. 
Sarju river, 7. Siwsn-Mabirajganj road, 112, 

urk@r Saran, 115. Siwio-Sslimpur Ghit road, 112. 
Sarwaria Brahmans, 44, Siwin-Sohigpur Ghat road, 12. 
Saryupart Brahmans, 44, Siwae aybdivision, 166; indigo {uetories 


Sattar, 7. in, 106. 
Sattar Ghit, 10. Small-pox, 63 
Suahes, 14, 


Satvar Ghat road, 111. 
Soap, manufacture of, 08, 


Sattas, 105. 
Satia syste of indigo cultivation, 105, | Subagpur, 7. 
Safty, 37. Sohinsi, 7. 


Sohine: Ghat road, 111. 

Soils, 59-60; suitable for indigo cultivas 
tion, 101, 

Somru, battle against, 24. 


Saviags Bank, transactions of, 114. 
SG, cultivation of, 63. 
« Rearcity, 71-78. 

Bchools, 180-141; High schools, 140; 
Middle English, 149; Middle Verna- | Sonpur, 3, 5, 7, 08, 99, 109, 114; railway 
cular, 140; Primary, 140: special, \ hospital at, 55; bungalow at, 113; 
140-141, | mub-registry at, 190; thins at, 183; 





Secondary education, 140, description of, 166-168, 
Semarié, description of, 164, Sonpur road, 111. 
Settled ryote, rente paid by, 88; land held , Sofas, 8, 9, 

by, 128-133. §peciat schools, 140-141. 


Settlenents of revenue, carly, 115; | Spirit, consumption of, 128, 
decennial, 116; permanent, 126; | Sripur, agricultural farm at, 68, 69. 


later settlements, 119. Staging bungalows, 118, 
Sexm, proportion of, 34. Stampa, revenue from, 129. 
Gherpur Ghit, ¢. Statistics, reinfell, 15; sitel, 60-61; 
MekErpar, ectablohment of indigo fac- agricuitors!, 66-67; edacaticesl, 
tory at, 300, 189-140, 
— deecription of, 166, | Steamer cerrices, 118-114. 
Gubdisision of estates, 120. 


Soavoee, 1. Bubdivicions of the district, 227, 


INDEX. 


Subsistence holding, area of, 89. 
Sud-bherna \easce, 104-105. 
Sugar, manufacture of, $4 
Sugarcane, cultivation of, 65.5 
Sund: river, deacrnption of, 8 
Supply of laboa~, 87-83, 
Surveys, 119 


Tf. 


THK, commumption vf, 128. 

Tavernier, account of Chaprit by. 21-22, 

Taxation, municipal, 187 

Technical education, 141. 

Telegraph offices, 114 

Tels, $5 

Telpa, 149. - 

Temperature, 14 

Terop osar ly scttled vstates, 120 

Temporary tenures 121-122 

Tenants, 122 125 

Tenures, 121 122, 
permanent and temp rary 
rentefree, 122 

Thanas, police, 483 

Thatchiog grass, cultivation of, 66 

Thawe, 10%, fair at, 70. 

THUG cases, 103, 122 

Tia kathis eysten of cultivation, 103 
104. 

Tirhat State Railway, 109 

Tobacco, cultivation of 66, manufacture 
of, 98. 

Tols, 141, 

Topography, 3. 

Towna, 34-35. 

Tracts of fertility, 66-57. 

Trade, 98-99, 

Training schools, 140, 

Transfer of proprietary nghts, 120 12), 
of occupancy mghts, 123-124. 

Trees, 11-12, 

Tree-danbing mystery, 41-49. 


rentepaying = 121 
ra ae 


ener ee 
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U. 


Urban population, 34-38, 
Ulink (boat), 44, 
Undor-tenants, 135, 
Under-tenures, 121, 

Urdu langaage, 38, 

Crear soil, 60. 

Urid, cultyvation of, 68, 


V. 
Vaccinats i, 56-55, 
Vaseair, 16. 
Vegetables 69, 
Veterinary rehef, 70. 
Nadehas 16, 
Villages, db 35, 
Vulage offiiisla, 35.36, ° 
Vilage roads, 1b2 118 
Vital statiatica, 60-51 


W. 
Wages, 65 87 
Wahabie 42 
Water communications, 113-116, 
Water ifta, 6@. 
Weaving f cloth, 97, 
Willa irrigation from, 67, 69 
W beat, cultivation of, 65-64, prices of, 
88, 
Wild anunals, 12, 
Wintor rico, cultkvation of, 62. 
Women, education of, 141, 


= ¥ 


Yams, cultivation of, 64, 60. 
Z 


Zamindér Brahmans, 45. 

Zanane & hool, 14). 

Zarpeshg' \ease, 103, 122. 

Zils school, 140 

Zirdat system of indigo cultivation, 106, 
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